










V 47.—various. 

V 4 ft_A J-OO-EE, THE EMBLEM OF AMITY AND 

goodwill. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £b. 


V 49.—CARVED MOTHER-O’-PEARL BOX. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £2 : 10s. 
Observation.— As specimens of Chinese manufactures. 


V 50 _A SET OF BLOCKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROCESS 

‘ OF PAPER STAINING. 

Presented by Messrs. Townsend, Parke, & Co. 


V 51.—BLOCKS, &c. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROCESS OF 

block printing on woven fabrics. 

Presented by Messrs. Liddiakds. 


V. 52.—CINGALESE SWORD. 

Presented by Sir G. Emkrhon I knnant. 

“The skill exhibited at the present day in producing such articles Is 
“ very inferior to that displaved in the above specimen, which belongs to 
“ the period anterior to the conquest of the kingdom of Kandy by the 
« British; swords of this description, the hilts and scabbards of which 
« are carved by the Kandyans in horn and tortoiseshell, were given as 
“ presents by the King of Randy on occasions of ceremony, and they are 
“ 8 till worn* as mourning swords by the Cingalese chiefs. those oi 
“ modem execution are inferior in workmanship, and have lost much o 
“ the grace and adaptation of design exhibited in this sword. 

E. Tennant. . . . .. 

Observations .—Highly interesting for its characteristic ornamentation, 
which, although in excess, is thoroughly subordinate to form and uses; 
such works are of great value in tracing the origin and history of orna¬ 
ments. Jt is curious to observe in a work for an island in the east tn<* 
great similarity to the Norman ornament of the eleventh century. 
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MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This Collection was commenced by the Board of Trade 
during the year 1851, when the expenditure of a sum of 
"£*5,000 was authorized by the Treasury for the purchase 
of such examples of manufacture shown in the Exhibition 
as would be useful to be preserved for purposes of study. 
(See Appendix A.) It has since been increased by further 
purchases, and by very liberal contributions, both per¬ 
manent and temporary, from the collections of Her Majesty 
the Queen, aud many other persons whose names are attached 
to the articles they have contributed. 

The objects of the Museum are three-fold. Some gpeci- 
iiions are included which, as the collection increases, aye 
intended to illustrate the history of various manufactures, 
—some for extreme skill of manufacture or workmanship! 
' vlu,Ht others are intended to present to the manufacturer 
nnd to the public choice examples of what science and art 
have accomplished in manufactures of all kinds, and this 
J'°t so much with a view to the works being copied or 
mutated, as to show that perfection and beauty in art are 
"ot matters of caprice or dependent upon the fancy of the 
0 'older any more than jtcrfection and beauty in nature. 

W i"-never such Wauty has been nttaiued by the hand of 
,Uan > 11 h'w been by working in harmony with laws which 
11M } he deduced from observation or study of the works of 
dure. It is not possible for all to read and interpret those 
s ’ an< l oven those who have worked most in harmony with 
c .* .m * mve often perhaps Won least able to state the prin- 
Jj!' es guides! them. This is especially true of the works 
a civilization so essentially different from our own as 
U 'at of Asia. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The following, however, are some of the general laws 
which those who have studied the subject have traced in 
the ornamentation of the works as well of the creation, 
whether animate or inanimate, as of those works of man, 
which have been produced by reverent study of the works 
of nature, and have been recognized as beautiful in all ages. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE AR1. 

The true office of ornament is the decoration of utility. Ornament, 
therefore, ought always to be secondary to utility. 

Ornament should arise out of, and be subservient to construction. 
Ornament requires a specific adaptation to the material in which it is to 
be wrought, or to which it is to be applied ; from this cause the ornament 
of one fabric or material is rarely suitable to another without pro] 
adaptation. 

'Hie mere imitation of beautiful natural objects does nrt ©onstit^teue 

ornament; but rather the adaptation of their [icculiar beautiM of form or 

colour to decorative purposes controlled by the laws of art, and the nece 
sities of manufacture. 

The following are some of the principles which regulate the application 
of decorative art to various manufactures. 


Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to Metal 
Work, Pottery, and Plastic Forms generally. 

1. The form should be most carefully adapted to use, Mng 

for elegance and beauty of line, as well as for capacity, strength, ;» 

&c. 

2. In ornamenting the construction, care should Ikj taken to preW^ 
the general form, and to keep the decoration subsen' lent to it, y 
relief or otherwise ; the ornament should be so arranged as to enhanc > •: 
its lines, the symmetry of the original form, and assist its construe 


strength. 

3. If arabesques, or figures in the round, are ussd, they should arise ou 
of the ornamental and constructive forms, and not be merely app ie 

4. It must ever be remembered that renose is required to give \aluc 
ornament, which in itself is secondary and not principal. 


Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to 

Garment Fabrics, such as Calicoes, Cambrics, Muslins, 

1. The ornament should be flat, without shadows, or the appearance of 

relief. . 

2. If flowers, foliage, or other natural otyects arc the motive, they ^ . c 
not be direct imitations of nature, but conventionalized in obedience o 
above rule. 

3. The ornament should cover the surface either by a diaper 

some regular geometrical figure, or growing out of itself by gra°® lu j n 
ing curves ; any arrangement which carries lines or pronounces tty 1 * . c 
the direction of breadth is to be avoided, and the effect produced >) 
folding of the stuff should be carefully studied. . . 

4. The size of the pattern should be regulated by the material for j* ^ 
the design is intended; small for close thick fabrics, such as 




























INTRODUCTION. 


See.; larger for fabrics of more open textures, such as muslins, bareges. 
Sec.; largely covering the ground on de-laines, and more dispersed in cotton 
or linen goods. 


Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to Carpets. 

1 * The surface of a carpet serving as a ground to support all objects 
should be quiet and negative—without strong contrast of either form or 
colour. 

2. The leading forms should be so composed as to distribute the pattern 
equally over the whole floor. 

3. The decorative forms must be flat, without shadow or relief, whether 
derived from ornament, or direct from flowers or foliage. 

4. In colour the general ground should be negative, low in tone, and 
inclining to the tertiary hues—the leading forms of the pattern being 
expressed by the darker secondaries—and the primary colour, or white, if 
used at all, should be only in small quantities, to enhance the tertiary hues, 
and to express the geometrical bases that rule the distribution of the 
forms. 

5. The laws regulating the harmonies and contrasts of colour should be 
attended to. 


Principles of Decorative Art, particularly applicable to Paper 
Hangings, as distinct from Wall Decorations. 

1. The decoration of naper-hangings bears the same relation to the 
objects in a room, that a background does to the objects in a picture. 

2. It should not, therefore, be such as to invite attention to itself—but 
be subdued in effect, and without strong contrasts either of form, colour, 
or light and dark. 

3. Nothing should be introduced which disturbs the sense of flatness. 

4. All natural objects, therefore, when used as ornament for these 
manufactures, should be rendered conventionally—flat—and in simple 

5. While the decorative details should be arranged on symmetrical bases, 
these should be so resolved into the minor forms as not to be intrusively 
prominent. 

6 . Colour should be broken over the whole surface so as to give a 
general negative hue—rather than masses of positive colour. fSee also 

Appendix]. 

The public, therefore, are requested not to look at the 
articles in the Museum as mere objects of “vertft'* or 
curiosity, but to examine their beauties or defects with 
reference to the principles laid down, to aid in which ex¬ 
amination critical notices will be found in the catalogue. 

I he first room is devoted to a collection of articles such 
,ls lire of daily production, which are only remarkable for 
^eir departure from every law and principle, and some even 
r °m the plainest common sense, in their decoration. 



























INTRODUCTION. 


It cannot be too much insisted upon that any permanent 
improvement in the character of our national manufactures 
must depend upon the public alone, and upon the demand 
which they create. 

Every purchase made, whether the article is o giea 
small value, may have a corresponding effect in encouraging 
the production, on the one hand, of what is true and beauti¬ 
ful, or, on the other hand, of that which is false and mon¬ 
strous; limiting, in the latter case, our enjoyment to an 
ignorant search after what is merely novel, and forcing the 
manufacturer and artizan to direct their minds only to 
satisfying such an erroneous want. 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE MUSEUM. 


Arrange¬ 
ment of the 
Museum. 


[The classification of the articles under the following groups, namely, F. Fur¬ 
niture; G. Glass; M. Metal; P. Pottery; V. Various; W. Woven, is merely 
temporary, whilst the Museum remains in Marlborough House. When suffi¬ 
cient space is provided, a more minute subdivision will probably bo desirable. 
The articles are numbered in each group in the order in which they have been 
received into the Museum.] 


GENERAL CONTENTS OF THE ROOMS, PASSAGES, &c. 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 

Including notices of some articles lent by individuals for a limited time , which could 
notyfor that reason , be entered in the body of the Catalogue . 

I. The Staircase contains — 

(a) Carpets and woven fabrics , exhibited in this position on account of their 
size, which is too great to admit of their being shown together with the other 
woven fabrics. 

(b) Tapestry lent from Hampton Court Palace, supposed to have been 
designed by Bernard Van Orlay about A.D. 1530. 

(c) Copies of the Arabesques by Raphael in the Vatican } purchased by the 
School of Design at the sale of the late Mr. Nash’s property. 

(</) Wall lilesy manufactured by Messrs. Minton. 

II. The Passage Room contains— 

(«) A collection of examples in Woven fabrics. Paper hangings, Metal work, 
Glass, Pottery, &c. used in rectum, and demonsti ations illustrative of false prin¬ 
ciples of decoration. (See Catalogue, page 14.) 

III. Museum Room, No. 13, contains— 

(a) A portion only of the Woven fabrics of the Department hung in cases on 
the walls. Other portions cannot be exhibited for want of room. (Sec 
Catalogue, Division W., of Woven Fabrics, page 87.) 

(b) Below the Woven fabrics are specimens of lacquer worky rWy, &c., and 
smaller articles 6f metal work, for which room cannot be found elsewhere. 
(See Catalogue, Division F. t of Furniture, pages 25 and &&) 

A cinejueccnto iron sword-hilt, lent by Mr. Willoughby. 

Indian kettle and etand, enameled on copper, Mediaeval keys, hookah bottom, 
and ornamental iron-work, lent by Mr. Arthur Tupper. 

Indian or Chinese silver filigree bracelets, exhibited as specimens of the per¬ 
fection of silver work in Indio, lent by Mr. Cole. 

. ( c ^ In the centre of the room and in the windows are those articles of 
JCH'r.Ucry, enamclsy gold ', St c. which it is necessary to keep under cover for 
preservation. (See Catalogue, Division M., of Metal Work, page 4i.) 

(d) The remaining spaces on the walls are used for displaying arms, Ac., 
*nich require wall space. 

IV. Museum Room, No. 19 , contains — 

(a) Bulky articles of Furniture , such as the llarhetti Cabinet, the Medieval 
^* u fP D » Terra Cotta Chimncy-piecc. (See Catalogue, Division P. t 

Jj>) ■a. wall space is used chiefly for Wood carvingsy Paper hangings and 
Draperies. 3 J l J 

Specimens of wood carviugs of various stylet, lent by Mr. Webb. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MUSEUM. 


Bronze group of figures supporting a clock, lent for study by Mr. B. L. 

ThiJbronze group probably represents the four elements, the globe repre¬ 
senting the earth. In the absence of any correct knowledge as to its early 
possessors, it would be difficult to determine the exact time when it was cast, 
but, judging from its excellence and finish, it may, with great certainty be 
attributed to the best Florentine period. It is cast particularly thin, so thin that, 
looked at from within, the daylight is seen in many places. 

“ The movement originally placed in the globe was made by Rorailly, born at 
Geneva, a clockmaker of great celebrity, and author of several very clever 
papers on horology, and to disprove the possibility of the ^rpetual motion; 
published in L’Encyclopedie et le Journal de Pans, A.D., 1*96. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, in his Memoirs, written by himself (vol. 1. Murray, London, 1840), 
relates having made his acquaintance at Paris in 1781, and describes hun as 
a man, at the advanced age of seventy, possessing great literary attainments 
and knowledge of his business. Judging by the style of the work, it must 
have been an early production of the maker, perhaps about the year 1740, but, 
being quite worn out by time, I have replaced it by a balance clock, which 
strikes the hours and quarters, the hours upon a bell spring instead of a bell, 

which has a very good effect. . 

“ The entire group can, if required, for the convenience of seeing the figures 
all round, be very easily made to revolve on friction rollers, without fear o 

stopping the clock. „ _ , , , . , 

‘‘Several modern copies of the figures have been made at I arm, and adapted 
to carry clocks and a large tazza, but these are very' inferior to the original and 
immediately show their modem origin. 


T> t 




“This fine group has the character of a work of the eighteenth century, and 
probably is of the same date as the clock it originally supported, viz., about 
1740. The boys are in the style of the Fiamingos, but certainly not by them, 
nor of the same period with those distinguished ornamental sculptors. 

“ G. Sbmpkh. 


(c) The remainder of the Metal work belonging to the Department, and some 
very valuable loans, of the Cellini Shield by the Queen, the Vase and Skidd 
by Vechte, lent by Messrs. Hunt and Roskill, and the bronze busts of lopes 
Alexander VIE and Leo. X. (see Catalogue, Division M., page 56), which could 
not be arranged in the preceding room for want of space, and ore placed here. 

Two antique statuettes, supporting lamps, in yellow antique marble ; a bronze 
vase of the Renaissance period; two urns and two pedestals, formed of carve 
bulls, in black antique marble, are lent by Lord Willoughby d Eresby, ol 
examination and study. 


V. Museum Room, No. 20 and 21, contains — 

Pottery and works in stone . A great part of this collection does not belong t ’ 
the Department, but has been lent for periods of various limited durations, tor 
the use of the students and the information of the public. 


Stores Porcelain . 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to lend upwards of 90 pieces <>t 
Oriental, Dresden, and Sevres porcelain from Buckingham Enlace. Those Iron* 
Sdvres afford illustrations of the great technical skill which the Royal Manu¬ 
factory at that place attained in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 1 'J 
specimens of finished modelling, gilding, and chasing, of successful colours, . w ,( 
of painting, they are among the very finest works which have ever been hr* 
in the kilns at Sevres. The illustrations of the royal Hus (deep azure) * r ‘ 
on various parts of the centre stand. It is chiefly for the great excellence 0 
their workmanship and technical skill that theae Oriental ana Sevres specimen 
are valued, and not for their forms. The Queen has liberally permitted nuwu 
facturers and students to copy them and derive any possible benefit from t 1( 
study of them. A separate catalogue is published. . 

Lord Willoughby d'Kresby also lias lent several fine sptciuiens of the beaut* u 
colours called rose du Barry and bleu du rui, as well as other pieces of ware 
the same manufactory. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MUSEUM. 


Modem German Paintings on Porcelain . Arrange* 

A copy of a picture by Sir Edwin Landseer, made in Bavaria, with three Museum!' 
ethers lent by H.R.H. Prince Albert — 

Chiefly Indian . 

The following are lent by Mr. Farrer:— 

Large globular jar, with plants and dragons gilt on a blue indented ground; 
elephants’ heads at the handles. 

Two imitation bronze beakers, from the collection of the late Queen 
Charlotte. 

Crackle vase, crimson enamel 
Crackle vase, blue and crimson enamel. 

Three pieces of Raphael ware. 

Mr. Tupper has contributed a curious assortment of the native earthenware 
procured from the Cape of Good Hope; and Captain Eardley Wilmot 
specimens of Mexican ware. 

Several specimens of Indian yellow porcelain, lent by Mr. Bailev. 

Specimens of early Dresden porcelain, lent by Mr. Willoughby.* 

Statuettes in terra cotta, and bas-reliefs by Clodion, lent by Mr. Field. 

The remaining specimens lent have been contributed by Hampton Court 
Palace (the hlue Delft ware), Miss Coutts (two Chelsea vases, &c.), Mr. T. 

Baring, M.P. (chiefly specimens from Dresden pnd Berlin ), Mr. S. Redgrave, 
and Mr. Cole. 

The specimens of Tottery belonging to the Department which are exhibited, 
are numbered and described in the Catalogue (Division P., Pottery, page 59). 

Owing to the restricted space and the temporary possession of mo6t of the 
articles, the only principle of arrangement which was found possible with the 
collection was that which would display the examples to the best advantage: any 
strict arrangement as to class or chronology was impracticable. Sevres 
porcelain requires that it should be placed opposite to the light; and these 
specimens were more than sufficient to fill all the best places. 

Theworks in marble are described in Division V. ^Various) of the Catalogue 

(page 85). 

VI. Museum Room, No. 22, contains— 

A selection of the casts of the so-called Renaissance period of Art; but, 
owing to want of space, this portion of the collection belonging to the Depart- 
tnent is very inadequately displayed. Such specimens however as are exhibited 
illustrate the best period of the Renaissance in all its varieties, as developed in 
Metal, Stone, or Wood, from about the period of 1400 to 1600. 

I he spirit of the style in its perfect form, the Cinquecento, consists chiefly in 
a general repudiation of everything not warranted by classical precedent; in 
the substitution, in fact, of Roman for Romanesque or Gothic details. 

I lie earliest examples in the room are from the Bronze Gates of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, at Florence, modelled in 1402, hut not completed until 1425; these are 
followed by specimens from the Roman Cancelleria by Bramante, 1495, in which 
We ^ the Cinquecento Arabesque already prominent; and the same style is 
exhibited in perfection in the two small specimens of Tullio Lombardo, from the 
Church of Santa Maria de* Miracoli at Venice. 

The specimens following from the Chateau dc Gaillon in Normandy, built by 
Cardinal d’Ainboise, Minister of Ixmis XII., an* the earliest examples of the 
Renaissance in France. This chateau was commenced at the close of the 
1 k^Hth century, hut occupied the Cardinal until his death in 1510. His mo¬ 
nument in the Cathedral of Rouen, of which several portions are exhibited, is in 
* similar taste ; and, owing to its still perfect state, is one of the most interesting 
Jionuments in Europe. It was completed in 1525, and is remarkable for its 
< ecided combination of a Gothic arrangement of the whole with a classic detail 
01 the parts. 

ar , h® pilaster* from the tomb of Louis XII. in St Denis, are of the same style 
l52(f*”°^ : montt,U4 * nl wa * erected by Francis I., to his father-in-law, about 

I he |>ancls from the Martinengo Tomb at Brescia, erected about 1550, and 
pilasters from the facade of the Church of Santa Maria de’ Miracoli, 
c #Mn ® 1°**! and period, display this style iu all its exuberance of the gro- 
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ment of the 
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tesque Arabesque, with a strong naturalist feeling in the detoils. T ]>**^*[ld« 
specimens of Alessandro Vittoria, displaying a dangerous facihty of execuhon, 
from the Scala d’Oro in the Ducal l’alace at Venice, executed about 1560, 
illustrate the commencement of the decline,—evident in the sacrifice of detail 
to mere general effect Several excellent specimens of wood carving from 
France and Belgium, and a large piece from the old guard chamber at West¬ 
minster complete the varieties of this style. The scrolled shields, or cartouche 
and strap-wo P rk, illustrate the peculiar characteristics of the English'ranetyrf 
the Renaissance, called the Elizabethan ; a variety which seems to have owed 
i s establishment as a distinct style to Henry II. of J h * 

d’Anet, built by this monarch for Diana of Poitiers, about 1550, under the 
direction of rhilibert Delorme, was loaded with this peculiar species of decora¬ 
tion, scrolled shields, and tracery composed of the initials of the King and Diana 
of Poitiers combined. 


VIL The Consulting Room, 

Used by Students, &c., when the articles arc removed from their cases or 
stands for examination and copying, contains— # 

Examples of the drawing models. Copies used in Schools in connexion with 

the Department. , _ . , - . c 

Drawings of ceilings, &c., after Michael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, *c. 
Specimens of modern woven fabrics. 

Illustrations of colours, &c., used in Lectures. 


VIII. The IIall contains— 

A collection of examples illustrating the stages of studies pursued in the 
Schools. 

IX. The Gallery contains— 

A collection of casts of sculpture, ancient ornament, &c., recommended for 
use as models in Drawing Schools. 





































EXAMPLES OF FALSE PRINCIPLES IN 
DECORATION. 


Examples 
of False 
Principles In 
Decoration. 


Whilst the Museum offers to the students specimens of ornamental art, most 
of which illustrate correct principles in decoration, it has been deemed advisable 
to collect and exhibit to the student examples of what, according to the views 
held in this Department, are considered to illustrate wrong or false principles. 
The chief vice in the decoration common to Europe at the present day is the 
tendency towards direct imitation of nature , which in respect of ornamental art, 
is opposed to the practice of all the best periods of art among all nations. On 
this point, ns well as on others to be observed in the treatment of various 
materials, Dr. Waagen, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Pugin, and Mr. Redgrave make various 
remarks, which are herewith appended and illustrated by examples. 

Imitative Style. —“There has arisen a new’ species of ornament of the 
most objectionable kind, which it is desirable at once to deprecate on account of 
its complete departure from just taste and true principles. This may be called 
the natural or merely imitative style, and it is seen in its worst development in 
some of the articles of form. 

“ Thus we have metal imitations of plants and flowers, with an attempt to 
make them a strict resemblance, forgetting that natural objects are rendered 
into ornament by subordinating the details to the general idea, and that the 
endeavour oun:ht to be to seize the simplest expression of a thing rather than to 
imitate it. This is the cas? with fine art also: in its highest effort mere imita¬ 
tion is an error and an impertinence, and true ornamental art is even more 
opposed to the merely imitative treatment now so largely adopted. Let any one 
examine floral or foliated ornament produced in metal by electrotyping the 
natural object, whereby even* venation and striation of the plant is reproduced, 
and compare it with a well and simply modelled treatment, where only the 
general features of the form are given and all the minutest details purposely 
omitted; and if this latter has been done with a true sense of the characteristics 
of the plant, the meanness and littleness of the one mode will be perfectly 
evident, compared with the larger manner of the other. Rut this imitative style 
carried much further: or-molu steins nnd leaves bear porcelain flowers 
painted to imitate nature, and candles arc made to rise out of tulips and China 
asters, while gas jets gush forth from opal Arums. Stems, tearing flowers for 
various uses, arise from groups of metal leaves, standing tiptoe on their points, 
(see Nos. 81, 83), and every constructive truth, and just adaptation to use, 
is disregarded for a senseless imitative naturalism. In the same way, and 
doubtless supported by great authority, past and present, enormous w reaths of 
flowers, fish, game, fruits, &c., imitates! a mcrvcille , dangle round sideboards, 
beds, and picture-frames. Glass is tortured out of its true quality to make it 
into the cup of a lily or an anemone (see No. 3*4); not that we may be sup¬ 
posed to drink nectar from the flower, but that novelty may catch those for 
w hom good taste is not piquant enough, and chaste forms not sufficiently showy. 
In fabrics where flatness would seem most essential, this imitative treatment is 
often carried to the greatest excess (see Nos. 4, 5); and carpets are ornamented 
vith water-lilies floating on their natural bed, with fruits and flowers poured 
flj r th in overwhelming abundance in nil the glory of their shades and hues (see 
, 08 * 1, 2) ; or we ari . startled by a lion at our hearth, or a leopard on our mg, 
•ns spotted coat imitated even to its relief as well as to its colour, while pal in- 
^ r( *es and landscape* are used as the ornaments of muslin curtains. Though far 
r ° m laying that imitative ornament is not sometimes allowable, still it will at 
°nce be frit that the manner wants a determined regulation to exclude it in 
jDost of the above-mentioned cases from all works aspiring to be considered in 
Jjwt taste, and to leave it to be adopted by those only who think novelty better 
*n chaste design, and show preferable to truth.**— UIDSXavk. 






















FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


WOVEN FABRICS, See., DECORATED ON FALSE PRINCIPLES. 

Carpets. 

“ The use of these fabrics suggests the true principle of design for their orna¬ 
mentation, which is governed by the laws for flat surfaces, where the object is 
rather to treat the whole as a background than to call particular attention to the 
ornamentation. Flatness should be one of the principles for decorating a surface 
continually under the feet: therefore all architectural relief oniaments (see Nos. 

4 5 6\ and all imitations of fruit, shells, and other solid or hard substances, or 
even of flowers, strictly speaking, are the more improper the more lmitatively 
they are rendered (see Nos. 1, 2,3). As a field or ground for other objects, the 
attention should hardly be called to carpets by strongly-marked forms or compart¬ 
ments, or by violent contrasts of light and dark, or colour- but graduated shades 
of the same colour, or a distribution of colours nearly equal in scale of light and 
dark should be adopted; secondaries and tertianes, or neutralized primaries, 
being used rather than pure tints, and lights introduced merely to give expres¬ 
sion to the forms. Under such regulations as to flatness and contrast, either 
geometrical forms, or scrolls clothed with foliation in any style, leaves, flowers, 
or other ornament, may be used, which with borders and compartment arrange¬ 
ments and the use of diaper treatments, leave ample room for variety and for 
the inventive skill of the artist It may be thought impossible or unnecessary 
to confine the designer too strictly by such laws, and they are, indeed, rather 
stated from a sense of their truth than with an immediate hope of their thorough 
acceptance; but at any rate they may serve as curbs to extravagance of design, 
and as guide-marks to lead back the errant designer to the path of consistency. 

_]J E 

“ The primary law of all such designs is, that they must not disturb the flatness 
of the surface on which they are drawn, hut only diversify it with lines agreeable 
to the eye, and with harmonious masses of colour. Hence no foreshortening, 
should be attempted in such designs, and all perspective views are to be abso- 
lately rejected, as at variance with the principles of a true, style of ornament. 
It is obvious that the character of the pattern will be essentially affected by tin* 
quality of the materials and the purpose for which it is intended. Thus, for 
instance, shawls, though of a yielding texture, rather follow the movements ot 
the body in a general sense ; hence the patterns of shawls should be of con¬ 
siderable size, with soft flowing outlines. Cottons, on the contrary, and other 
similar clothing fabrics, which cling more to the body, require smaller and more 
symmetrical patterns.”—W aaoek’s Report on Exhibition of 1831. 

No. 1.—CARPET. 

Observations .—Direct imitation of nature; flowers out of scale; architectural 
ornament in imitation relief; inharmonious colouring. 


No. 2.—CARPET. 

Observations .— Direct imitation of nature; flowers out of scale. 


No. 3.—FRENCH PORTIERE. 

Observations .—Direct imitation of nature; stripes running horizontally, con- 
tradicting the lines of the folds in the use of such fabrics. 


No. 4.—CARPET. 

Observations .—Imitation of a ceiling ; architectural mouldings and oruam« nt 
in relief 


No. 5.—CARPBT. 

Observations. —Direct imitation of nature; flowers, flee, out of scale; t r *P rc " 
sentation of a landscape, sky, water, fltc.; architectural scrolls in high relief 


No. 6.—CARPET. 

Observations .—Want of meaning and unity in the pattern; random dist ri " 
bution of the lines objectionable. 
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FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


No. 7.—CARPET. 

Observations. —Cornucopia filled with flowers, resting upon nothing; want 
of general leading lines. 


Examples 
of False 
Principles in 
Decoration. 


No. 8.—CARPET. 

Observations .—Imitation of pierced Gothic panelling in oak; representation of 
a moulded surface. 


No. 9.—CARPET. 

Observations .—Imitation of natural leaves in relief, with shadow disturbing 
the sense of flatness. 


CHINTZES. 

“The consideration of chintzes comes under the head of hangings; and upon 
these fabrics it is quite necessary to make a few remarks, since their decoration 
seems at present to be of the most extravagant kind. Overlooking the fact that 
the lightness and thinness of the material will not carry a heavy treatment, and 
that, in addition to all the principles which have been shown to regulate designs 
for hangings, the use of imitative floral ornament is peculiarly unsuitable on 
account of the folds, the taste is to cover the surface almost entirely with large 
and coarse flowers—dahlias, hollyhocks, roses, hydrangeas—or others which 
give scope for strong and vivid colouring, and which are often magnified by the 
designer much beyond the scale of nature (see Nos. 11 to 16). These are not 
only arranged in large groups, but often cover the whole surface, in the manner 
of a rich brocade. Nothing can be more erroneous, or more essentially vulgar, 
as would at once be evident did not fashion blind us for a time, and a feeling for 
c °s|ly labour and difficult execution prevail over truth and good taste. 

Moreover, it is scarcely possible in such distributions of colours, whether 
printed or woven, to arrange them according to just or scientific laws; for 
although this is attainable when colour is in simple flat tints, and subordinated to 
geometrical groupings, when the tints are broken up and graduated into shades, 
and distributed with regard to flowing and naturally dispersed forms alone, the 
6ue quantities for harmony, the juxtaposition of complementary and harmonizing 
»nts, and true balance of parts, easy in any simple or symmetrical arrangement, 
Becomes difficult or impossible. The present mode of ornamenting these fabrics 
eems to have arisen from the false spirit of imitation—a desire to rival the 
richness of silk ; but it is overlooked that the texture, naturally light, requires 
gntness and elegance of form and colour; that, as a summer fabric, richness and 
iness of hue, as tending rather to a sense of warmth, is out of place, and that, 
the contrary, fresh and cool light grounds, with flat ornamental forms, either 
, ° V ^ r ° r ln * and down * t^nds, diapers of floral ornament on a simple 
Diral ground, arc* the true principles for the decoration of chintzes.”—Rri>- 
UI UVE, mi Design . 


Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13.—FURNITURE CHINTZES. 

imitations of nature; branches of lilac and rose trees 
irroiimi i • . t0 the fonn8 of *° fa cu * hion » and chair arms. In No. 11, the 
Uenerl * < f * hould ** U S ht in chintzes, entirely obscured by the pattern. 


No. 14. FURNITURE CHINTZ. 

itMion^ofrihbon****** Rnd of natural flowers, tied together with 


No. 15. - FURNITURE CHINTZ. 

one frhric upon another—ribbon upon chintz; 
gn or the ribbon composed of direct imitations of natural flowers. 
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FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


Examples 
of False 
Principles in 
Decoration. 


No. 16.—FURNITURE CHINTZ. 

Observations .— Imitation of ribbon upon chintz; direct imitation of moss roacs, 
want of symmetrical arrangement. 


No. 17.— SILK HANGING. 

Observation *.—Imitation of one fabric upon another; festoons of ribbon upon 
silk ; direct imitations of nature. 


Nos. 18, 19.—SILK HANGINGS. 

Observations .—Direct imitations of nature; architectural ornaments in relief. 


No. 20.—SILK HANGING. 

Observations.— Direct imitation of nature; pictorial groups of natural 
flowers instead of symmetrical treatment; want of harmony of colour. 


PAPER AND OTHER HANGINGS. 

“ Those papers which are shaded are defective in principle; for, as a paper is 
hun" round a room, the ornament must frequently be shadowed on the light 
side° The variety of these miserable patterns is quite surprising: and, as the 
expense of cutting a block for a bad figure is equal if not greater than for a 
good one, there is not the shadow of an excuse for their continual reproduction. 
A moment’s reflection must show the extreme absurdity of repeating a per• 
spective over a large surface with some hundred different points of sight. 
Pro in’s Christian Architecture. , 

“ If the use of such materials is borne in mind, the proper decoration for them 
will at once be evident, since this ought to bear the same relation to the objects 
in the room tha( a background does to a picture. In art, a background, if well 
designed, has its own distinctive features, yet these are to be so far suppressed 
and subdued as not to invite special attention, while as a whole it ought to be 
entirely subservient to supporting and enhancing the principal figures—the 
subject of the picture. The decoration of a wall, if designed on good principles, 
has a like office; it is a Ixickground to the furniture , the object* of art , and the 
occupants of the apartment. It may enrich the general effect, and add to 
magnificence, or be made to lighten or deepen the character of the chamber , 
it may appear to temper the heat of summer, or to give a sense of warmth an 
comfort to the winter ; it may have the effect of increasing the size of a saloon, 
or of closing in the walls of a library or study; all which, by a due adaptation 
of colour, can be easily accomplished. Hut, like the background to which * 
has been compared, although its ornament may have a distinctive character (,r 
any of these purposes, it must be subdued, ami uncontrasted in light and shade. 
strictly speaking, it should be fiat and conventionalized, and lines or forms bars i 
or cutting on the ground as far as possible avoided, except where necessary to 
give expression to the ornamentation. Imitative treatments are objection!* >' 
on principle, both as intruding on the sense of flatness, and as being too attract <• 
in their details and colour to be sufficiently retiring and uuobtrusive.”— 
grave, on Design. _ 

No. 21.—PAPER HANGING. 

Observation* .—Direct imitation of nature; detached bunches of flowers ; 
of general lines and parent stems. 


No. 22.—PAPER HANGING. 

Observations .—Imitation of festoons of ribbon; direct imitation of natura 
flowers and inharmonious colour. 

No. 23.—PAPER HANGING. d 

ObservaHtm *.—Natural objects in unseemly positions; horses nnd 
floating in the air; objects much out of scale 




























FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


No. 24.—PAPER HANGING. 
Observation. —Imitation of a picture. 


No. 25.—PATER HANGING. 
Observation. — Here imitations of nature. 


Examples 
of False 
Principles in 
Decoration 


Observations. 
■upon paper. 


No. 26.—PAPER HANGING. 

-Direct imitation of nature; imitation of ribbon in festoons 


No. 27.—PAPER HANGING. 


No. 28.—PAPER HANGING. 

ti n P A ^«°"L -P r rei ^ tive , repreScntation of Crystal Palace and Serpen- 
as in ‘ gh ° f ^ “ nd architectl,ral framework, causing the same error 


No. 29.—PAPER HANGING. 

Observations. Imitation of ribbon upon paper; direct imitation of nature. 


No. 30.—PAPER HANGING. 

ornaments. h<,n ' I ^ ircc * imita,ion of "ature upon a ground of architectural 

No. 31.—PAPER HANGING. 

Observation. Perspective representation of architecture. 


No. 32.—PAPER HANGING. 

co..uT m,/<O,l *T Imitali0n of n P icture repeated all over 
*a be correctly seen from only one point. 


wall, although it 


N<*. 3S, 34.—PAPKH IIANGINGS. 

of colour!* t ' " n4 ' ^ rtcl imi,3,ion » <*»«“«■ No harmony in the distribt.tion 

; No. 35.—PAPER HANGING, 

in pei^tT n0rSt ‘*’ WOter ' “ n<1 gr0 " nd flo “ ,in * tho * ir; 


No. 3*.—PAPER HANGING. 


Obtf 


No.3«o. —PAPER HANGING. 
motion —Perspective representations of battles, fretpicntlj repeated. 


.. T GARMENT FABRICS. 

taste V* •* ,,>ar ‘‘ 1 T :' x, ' rci,K ' » influence over (he general 

florid .mi l ‘ ‘ C 1 * n ' 1 P‘ ,r *°'“ wh< * * ,avc been sccustonied to consider gaud, 
of judging c2E :;r n ; , ' , r ui : li,hU ' f,,r urtiok ‘* orc,,, ' hin K- hardlv he ospabl 


1 JudiriniF T l win nanny ne 

of the d„il“7^ y °f, wh * J t u ,rue ' beautiful, and appropriate in the w 

error j„ J “ nd ftirnl,,,r, ‘ of ,Wir <i*ollinga. The great so_I 

"tulue „ * urmrM fch r*» arr over ornamentation, and attracting 

tlu * violcui c n? l ° ^ on ' B ! nrm which may arise from many cause*: thus (mm 
contrast either of light and dark or of colour, from overcharging 


























FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


Examples 
of False 


the colour (see Nos. 40,42,55, &c.). or from the ornament being too large for the 
of False fabric. All these causes, however, are modified by the material. Thus muslins 
f&ggs** and bareges will bear more pronounced contrasts than the more solid or more 
— ’ absorbent textures of jacquonet muslins or de-laines. Silks and de-lames, again, 

will bear greater fulness of colour than the drier surface of cotton; while woven 
patterns in silk, formed by tabby and satin in a self colour, will bear much 
larger fibres than are applicable to either woven patterns in varied colours, or 
the same printed on cottons or *ilk. These observations will show the necessity 
of the designer carefully attending to texture, lustre &e., in preparing his design, 
and illustrate the difficulty of adopting without adapting the ornament of one 
fabric to the decoration of another. The flowing lines, agreeable distribution, 
and flat treatment of the details will illustrate other points in these remarks. 

“ in reverting to the general question of design for garment fabrics, it may 
be remarked, that the making up of such goods for use should have due con¬ 
sideration in the general direction of the pattern. Thus, while 44 up and down 
treatments in stripes and trails are proper, the horizontal direction of pronounced 
forms is not to be admitted, since, crossing the person, the pattern quarrels with 
all the motions of the human figure, as well as with the form of the long folds 
in the skirts of the garment. From this reason, large and pronounced checks, 
however fashionable, are often in very bad taste, and interfere with the graceful 


arrangement of any material as drapery. 

44 If we look at the details of the Indian patterns we shall lie surprised at their 
extreme simplicity, and be led to wonder at their rich aud satisfactory effect. 
It will soon be evident, however, that their beauty results entirely from adherence 
to the principles above described. The parts themselves are often poor, ill-drawn, 
and commonplace; yet, from the knowledge of the designer, due attention to the 
just ornamentation of the fabric, and the refined delicacy evident in the selection 
of quantity and the choice of tints, both for the ground, where gold is not used 
as a ground, and for the ornamental forms, the fabrics, individually and as a 
whole, are a lesson to our designers and manufacturers, given bv those Iron' 
whom we least expected it Moreover, in the adaptation of all these qualities 
of design to the fabrics for which they are intended, there is an entire appre¬ 
ciation of the effects to be produced'by the texture and folding* of the tissue 
when in use as an article of dress, insomuch that no draught of the design can 
be made in any way to show the full Jx*auty of the manufactured article, sinu 
this is only called out by the motion and folding of the fabric itself. An ex 
pression of admiration for these manufactures must be called forth from cury 
one who examines them, and is justly due to merits which arc wholly deny 
from the true principles on which these goods have been ornamented, and wine i 
result from perfect consistency in the designer."— liEDOKAT*, on Design. 


No. 37 .—COTTON HANDKERCHIEF. 

Observations. —Unsuitablom-s* of the ornament to the use; large and coai> e 
pattern; inharmonious colouring. 


No. 38.—PRINTED CALICO. 

Observations .—Coarse contrast of stripes; mixture of principles, ill undtf 
stood attempt to combine the Indian treatment w ith the imitation of nature. 


No. 30.—MIXED FABRIC. 
Observation .—Imitation of murble. 


No. 40. MOITB8 ELI NE-I)E-8<>1E. 

Observations .—Inharmonious colouring; want of geometrical distribution 
mere imitative arrangement; landscape* in perspective. 


No. 41.—M0U88ELIXE-DE-LAINE. 

Observations. —Inharmonious colouring; want of geometrical distribute 
mere imitative treatment. 


















FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


No. 42.—PRINTED CALICO. 
Observations .--Violent contrasts; bad geometrical forms; 
oorcloth or parquetage. 


imitation of a 


Examples 
of False 
Principles in 
Decoration. 


No. 43.—FRENCH BAREGE. 
Observations .—Total want of geometrical distribution 
ment; strange conceit in the pattern; pattern much too 


; mere imitative treat- 
large for the material 


No. 44.—SILK. 

Observations. Imitations of nature ; perspective; violent contrasts. 

No. 45 —mousseline-de-laIne. 

— 1 he con ; moncst geometrical form, the square, forced into notice 
1 >J violent contrast; overcharged size of pattern; bad contrast of Jotour 


No. 46.—SILK. 

Observations.~ Imitation of a vase ; the red and 


green not in harmony. 


No. 47.—MOUSSELINE-DE LAINE. 

cztrem?° <, °"*' — ^Imitation of one fabric upon another,—lace upon muslin 
extremely coarse geometrical basis of the form; imitation of coral. P 


No. 48—JACQUONET. 

princi;Tr <,0 ' ,4 -' Mero #dOP,i ° n ° f Indian for:n9! &,se "PPropruition of Indian 

No. 49.—CALICO FOR SHIRTS. 
oservation. Perspective representations in stripes. 


n . Nos. SO, 51, 52—CALICO FOR SHIRTS. 

d »nee^7nr4Thi^/ mim,i ° n * ° f "S”* an<1 an '"" ah i »-ullet girls, polka 


Qh Nos ‘ “• H 35. 36—PATTERNS FOR TROWSER8. 

we intended'"*ln* fo J"" ,0,an F <''"'tbc garment for which they 

utnaed ; interfering with the form of the wearer. J 


, Obseri 
lace. 


interfering < 

No. 57.—MUSLIN CURTAIN. 
rations Coarse architectural scroll; and imitation of lace folded upon 


Obseri- r°*' ‘V®* 6 "' 60 "• WK KKT HANDKERCHIEFS. 

° o«. Direct imitations of landscap. s, animals, vessels, and men. 

i<m< hLALV * hl^VSS, METAL WORK, &o., DECORATED ON 

false principles. 

nj. Ponosrjuir. 

u #TV *** of place in pointy, am! It 

d ***•; not onlv ) * ° V< T . , ! 1<> c ! , ‘ Trt * cf P 1 **** »r«d di*h<» with picture* 

only because it hide* the aurfiee, which it ha* been txforr said 
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FALSE PRINCIPLES. 
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Examples it is desirable to retain, but because utility would be better served by the absence 
of False of any decoration in the part which receives the viands, to satisfy that sense ot 
Principles in c i ean ij ncss , onlv to be obtained by the white unchanged surface of the material. 
Decoration. 44 rp here ’ ig ano ther subject to be referred to, which consists in the imita¬ 
tion of the ornament peculiar to one age and one purpose on the utensils of 
another age, and which are intended for totally different uses: or applying the 
ornament of one material to the decoration of another, which last fault, in 
speaking of other manufactures, has already been often strongly animadverted 
upon. The revivals of Wedgwood were, in a degree, in this spirit; and although 
they produced a vast change for the better in the forms of our pottery, and 
placed a salutary curb on the extravagance of the style that then obtained, they 
were but the resurrection of a dead art (see No. 70); and the funeral urns of 
Etruria, being inconsistent with modem uses, have a cold formality quite in¬ 
consonant with the feelings of the time.”— Redgrave, on Design, 


No. 61.—DESSERT PLATE. (Painted at Sevres.) 
Observations .—The beauty of the material entirely lost ; pictures of flowers 
placed where they must be hidden when used. 


Glass. 

“Brilliancy of surface and transparency should ever be preserved with the 
greatest care in all right treatment of glass. And yet, strange to say, these 
qualities are not only often disregarded, but there is a strong tendency to con¬ 
tradict and destroy them: thus we see wine-glasses and decanters, water-bottles, 
carafes, and drinking-vessels of many kinds, not only with the surface covered 
with ground ornament, but sometimes wholly and entirely changed and obscured 
by grinding, so as to render them perfectly opaque: or, we have colour most 
injuriously applied to destroy purity, and prevent a proper enjoyment of tm 
glowing lustre of the liquid contents; whilst sometimes the material is wholly 
or partially opalized; in the one case making it into a spurious |>orcelain, in the 
other into a species of japanned hardware, without the toughness and tenacity o 
that manufacture. Another excellence of glass is its lightness, as compare 
with its power of containing: the maintenance of this quality is opposed to the 
heavy and deep surface-cutting to which glass is now' so frequently submittet, 
especially in water-jugs and decanters, and in the pieces of dessert-services. 
This cutting is intended to enhance the jewel-like and prismatic effect of ghs-S 
but it is opposed to its true qualities for such purposes, and should only be re¬ 
sorted to in handles, stems, or lxises, where transparency is unimportant, whe™ 
constructive thickness is necessary, and the grasp in holding may be aided by 
the facets of the surface. Yet it has been the fashion to carry this practice o 
cutting to an extreme, tending to vulgarize, as far as possible, the simple sn< 
beautiful material: in some of the works exhibited it has been applied even to 
the bowls of wine-glasses. . , 

44 The more simple mode of manufacturing glass is productive not only of t 1 
most beautiful shapes, but of its best qualities : and blown glass unites thinness 
translucency, and pure surface, to forms which combine the greatest symmetry 
with varied curves; that is, the sphere, resulting from the circular motion of tn 
workman's instrument, elongated by the breath and weight, into the ellipse an< ^. 
its combinations. These blown forms may be ornamented by narrow l>and* o 
engraved ornament, of which flatness and symmetrical distribution are rcq u * fU 
qualities: in wine-glasses and drinking-venscla it ought to be reserved for those 
parts of the bowl which do not interfere with a perfect sight of their content^ 
Any gilding or enamelling ean only In- adateiblr under tin* saint rules. 1°. a 
cases, elegance of form should be the first consideration, to which cutting, 
gilding, or engraving should be entirely subordinate. The relation of the 
to the bowl in wine-glasses is another point of some importance. The p rnC * 
has of late obtained of making them of such extreme tenuity as to produce 
sense of fragility and insecurity, which is quite as great an error in taste a® 
contrary fault of heaviness and thickness.**— Kkdghav a, on Dtnign. 
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FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


No. 62—GLASS BUTTER DISH. 

No. 63—WINE GLASS. 

No. 64.—JELLY GLASS. 

Observation .—In each of these articles 
the natural outline of the glass ■when 
blown destroyed by the surfeces beinn 
cut. 


No. 65.—GLASS GOBLET, OPAL. 

Observation .— Coarse form; the 
transparency of the material sacrificed 
to imitate alabaster. 


No. 66.— GLASS GOBLET (flashed 

WITH OPAL AND ENGRAVED). 

Observations. — Transparency, which 
constitutes the beauty of the material, 
entirely destroyed, thereby rendering it 
impossible to see the contents. 


Exam Dies 



No. 04. 


No. 67.—GLASS GOBLET. 

^A ,erV . a ^‘ 0 ' , '~ V .° P" unfiMe<1 for us< '; the vessel shrinks in the middle so that it 
could not be emptied without raising the foot considerably above the mouth. 


No. 68—CORNUCOPIA FOR 
FLOWERS. 

Observations, —The constructive line 
Ve ry bad,—the base appearing as if 
stuck on, instead of forming part of the 
whole; transparency of the material 


No. 69—GLASS FLOWER VASE. 

Oisereat/cn. — The general outline 
ntirely destroyed by the vertical 
<-utting8. 

No. 70—EARTHEN WARE VASE. 

ft*™** — Ornament* copied 

(^coue?:ro^o“;) i,,arpropriou ‘ 


No. 71— FLOWER TOT. 

»are „r t, ' 0 ";- lD > i ‘»tion i„ ea 

totted,, 0 . »“ in,vU blue, 

* Ucr w ‘th yellow ribbon. 

No. 72—r AIU OF SCISSOl 
the Station of a i 

] *)iy Qf t ? H?, l uu ? 11,6 verik* w;n 

^* sag * ,o ° p " * 

































FALSE PRINCIPLES. \ 

Examples No. 73.—WATER JUG. 

of False Observation .—General form ungraceful and broken by ornament, consisting 

Decoration.' 1 of grapes, leaves, and infant bacchanals. 

No 74.—STONE JUG, FIGURED. 

Observations .—Mixture of styles i direct imitation of nature. 

No. 75.—SMALL CREAM JUG. 

Observations .—General form disregarded; ornament bad in style; graceless 
imitation of natural forms. 


No. 76.—JUG. 

Observations _The general form totally disregarded; it is a rude imitation, 

in blue earthenware, of the trunk of a tree, on which are applied figures, vine 
leaves, and grapes, all out of scale with one another; this jug lias been one of 
the most popular ever manufactured. 


No. 77.—FRENCH SCENT BOTTLE. 

Observations. —Total disregard of utility;. the handle incapable of being 
grasped; the base resting upon points of metal. 


No. 78.—SLAB FOR FIREPLACE. 

Observation .—Nature as adapted to Berlin wool work transferred to 
porcelain. - 

No. 79.—PAPIER MACHE TRAY. 

Observations .—An example of popular taste, presenting numerous features 
which the student should carefully uvoid:—1st, the centre is the pirat> 11 
picture; 2d, the picture, on which most labour has been bestowed, is thro* n 
away, as it must be hidden when the tray is used ; 3d, the scroll lines oi 
the ornament, instead of following the form, are directly opposed to it, an 
are scattered, as if by chance, anywhere; 4th, Ac glitter of the mother-of-pearl 
is the most prominent feature of the whole, yet it is so ill arranged tha 
creates the impression that the article is slopped with water or periora i 
with holes. 


Mktal Wokk. 

44 It has before been remarked that the figures introduced into the orn *j??J 
of metal-work are too often merely applied or stuck on, not arising out of 1 
work as a constructed whole, and this more especially In those works w ij° 
have been usually committed to the skill of the artist; but if not to be tolera 
in these workp, in objects of utility they are far more out of place, and arm*^ 
requires that figures should have an ornamental construction. It canno 
too often repeated, that imitative trees and foliage, flowers that are like 
growth of the hot-house elec t rot yped, and which dangle and shake with cy . 
movement, as much almost as would their prototypes on their natural Htt '" j 
are not ornament, ore in the worst possible taste for any useful purpose, a 
have a flimsy and tinsel-like app<*arance, os much •beneath the impressive e ^ 
in metal of even mere plain surface, ns they are wide of any pretension* 
fitness or propriety as works in metal at all. (See No. 82). This nntura () f 
is evidently a heresy of the artist's, and should hove no quarter at the han ^ 
the ornamental designer. In the section devoted to hardware, the treatinj®t 
metallic surface has already been the subject of remark; much of which 
apply here also ; but in connexion with this imitative art, it ny be rclP **Vg 
that the frosting, which it renders almost necessary for it* display, is even m 
opposed to the brilliancy of nodal than that ovidation so useful in showing 
treatment.'* —-Updoravk, oh I)t*iqn. 

“It is impossible to enumerste half the absurdities of modem metal-* 0 '. 
but all these proceed from the false notion of di»guiiing instead of V* 
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FALSE PRINCIPLES. 


states °f iiUlity. How many objects of ordinary use are rendered monstrous F„ mn i 

’fnL rl »nH U /T S ’ J"" P / beCa ^ 6 thC arti8t ' instead seeking the most convenient or® 
form, and then decorating it, has embodied some extravagance to conceal the real Principle* in 
purpose for which the article has been made!”—P uoin’s Christian Architecture. IXvoratio “- 

No. 80.—BRACKET FOR CURTAINS. 

imitati< ' n of nature; and unfitness for the purpose. Yet 
this, of its kind, has been one of the most successful articles of manufacture in 
respect of sale. _ 

No. 81.—LAMP. 

Observations —This glittering article is of French manufacture, and in all its 
parts, without exception, illustrates some false principle. Its general constructive 
hue is bad,—the heavy top totters upon an unsubstantial base; it rests upon the 
pomts of leaves, which seem ready to give way under the load; these leaves are 
direct but bad imitations of nature. The porcelain vessel for holding the oil. with 
is coarse gilding, affects to look like metal; the upper jiortion of the metalwork 
is entirely out of scale with the lower, whilst the gaudy imitatiou of network is 
made further to disturb the composition 


No. 82.—JUG FOR WASIIIIAND STAND. 

Observation, —Imitation of one material in another—marble in earthenware. 


No. 83.—GAS BURNER. 

Observation .—Gas flaming from the petal of a convolvulus!—one of a class 
ot ornaments very popular, but entirely indefensible in principle. 


No. 84.—GAS BURNER. 

Observations —Manifests all the faults of the natural style—is totally without 
a sense of construction, the opal flower has no relation to the fuchsia, and this 
alter is treated quite at variance with its growth, the strange stamen supporting 
" le g'obe giving the finish to the absurdities of the style. 


No. 85.—OPAL LIQUOR BOTTLE, PINK SNAKE. 

the° 4 * e L ,a< “" , '' _The tr * n *P* rent 7 of glass as a material is disregarded, and 
e snake introduced as an ornament is out of place, and has no connexion 
lner with form 0 r structure. 


No. 8fi.—BREAD PLATE. 

miirrr'' rtr 7 ? ood exan 'P ,e of printing applied to the decoration o 
Piet,./’ e aurfacc °«“g wholly covered is objectionable ; and the religious 
vert- . bl '"’g out of P law i" «be centre of a bread plate, and the mottos 

) inapposite to the intended use. 


No. 87.—CANDLESTICK IN THE STYLE OF LOUIS XV. 

ap h»n^ r, ' ttfM,, tflT" An exam P lcof the extreme fault* of this style; symmetric*! 
»n m rt *j ,ctwl M * principle, and structural form disregarded, the 
the . ri ** u,t of rariu-r than design. The lw*e is formless. 

tw 0 Dim’ ,,lV * V f ° r llu ‘ >te,, h which in iu turn is structurally broken in 

Cu P Uuu m* i i has no determinate form, and does not correspond to the 

Cental i ! n !° **• ** obtained by this sacrifice of structural and orna- 

principles, is the mere glitter of the metal. 
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A CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE OBJECTS IN THE MUSEUM, 

THE PROPERTY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


L-M 


e The Museum is intended to contain not only works selected as line 
examples of design or art workmanship, but others chosen with a 
new to an historical series of manufactures. 


DIVISION I—FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY Furniture. 
WOOD CARVINGS, PAPIER MACHE AND 
JAPANNED WARES. 

(All Work* classed under this heading are referred to by the letter “F” 
before the numbers.) 

F 1. F 2, F 3, F 4, F 5, F 6, F T^Ij 8, F 9.—NINE LACQUERED 

Presented by Her Majesty the Qukkn. 

aSn b?2fW , m r U ^ CtUred ai !f hore ' and were presented to the 
T) i pn , ¥ India Com|>any. Her Majesty has been graciously 

p e ®* ed 40 t ?lve them to thc Museum. 1852. ^ y 

"rnam^!’f a< T i ‘T ThCy T* for "obriety and fulness in the 

< onsb^ . t ~ f ° r e < “ K “ nt <llstn,,utlon of tl >c masses—for due regard to the 
for tSSus^m T nt ° f Jt hC ornft "? ,:nt - and •» particularly valuable 
and luoquer w™ks. n ° f °° P rmc, * ,le * our "> a «ufacturers of Japan 

‘^Tt. "®^® rave * n b ' 8 “ Report on Design ” observes:_ 

menbUon* i of P n^? CqUCrC ?- lr0 ^ ° f India ma > r afford an CXiUn P ,c fo r the orna- 
their d. eant ft,win ‘T ' 1 ' - ■? t ‘, purt ' l >' or ?f men,a ' treatment of the forms and 

wlourare ^ i 8 " M '*\ w ‘ th ‘ he “pecable manner in which both gold and 
worthy of tKr rV ,urfacv -“ a lcMon of richness wiU,out gnudine*. 
rcnienibeix'd that d!!* 100 of . th e^manufacture. of papier mache: and when it is 
to sl,ow that , U |L^ Warc commone<t nn, i cheapest character. it serve, 

cheap manufacture/^ ""* "* ^ or "a“cnt are not necessarily connected with 


I/ 0, F U » v 12 > *' 13.—FOUR CIRCULAR JAPANED BOXES. 
,‘ an facturedui Sindh. 

Pub&Jfc* te F 10 ’ 16 *' W i F1 *• 1( *- * F 12 > 1U i F 13, 1U.; at 

sort. s<rval * on - ^l’ccimens of Eastern ornamental woodwork of a cheap 
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F 14.—FURNITURE, &C. 


Furniture. 


F 14.—STATE STICK, PAINTED AND GILT. 
Purchased for £2 4s., at public sale. 1852. 


F 15.—MUSICAL PIPE. 

Purchased at 5s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Compare this article with any European toy of similar 
value, and its merits will be very apparent; it is most interesting, as 
exhibiting by the very rudeness of the execution of the ornament; how 
much of art feeling must have existed in the humble workman who made 
it. The way in which the ornament expands gradually, as the diameter 
of the pipe increases, and the artistic arrangement of the small border, top 
and bottom, are well worthy of remark. 


F 16—WRITING-BOX AND STAND, PAPIER MACHE 
PAINTED. 

Manufactured at Rohilcund. 

Purchased for £3, at public sale. 1852. 

Observations .—Just distribution of the ornament. Rich and har¬ 
monious arrangement of colour. 


F 17 —JEWEL BOX, SANDAL WOOD, CARVED. 

Manufactured at Mangalore. 

Purchased for .£30, at public sale. 1852. . , , 

Observations .—In this example the ornaments, although rich, and 
covering the whole of the surface, are strictly subordinate to the con¬ 
structive forms, and do not interrupt the leading lines. The adaptation 
of the ornament to the various mouldings and flat surfaces, is admirably 
and fancifully felt. This box is a perfect study for the correctness of 
principle exhibited in all its parts. It is highly elaborate, yet quiet an 
simple. 


F 18.—WORK BOX, SANDAL WOOD, CARVED. 

Purchased for £\ 18a. at public sale. 1852. , 

Observations .—Ornament subordinate to the constructive forms am 
adapted to them. Rich but flat treatment. 


F 19.—WRITING BOX, CARVED EBONY. 
Manufactured at Rohilcund. 

Purchased for £2 10s. at public sale. 1852. 

Observation .—Ornament well arranged. 


F 20.— PAPER RACK, SANDAL WOOD INLAID. 
Purchased for £3 10s. at public sale. 1852. 

Observation .—Example or mosaic, formed of silver, ivory, and ebony. 

F 21, F 22, F 23.—CARD CASK. KGG CUP, AND FAN, SANDAL 
WOOD, CARVKD. 

Purchased for £\ 18s. at public sale. 1852. t 

Observation .—In F 21 the distribution of the ornament presents a 
treatment, so as not to interfere with the use. In all these articles c 
ornament is made* subordinate to the general form. 
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F 24. —FURNITURE, &C. 
F 21.—CARVED CABINET. 

of “ by A ' Uakubtti > Sienna, and exhibited from the Exhibition 
Purchased at <£400. 

Observations. Notwithstanding the defects in the upper part of this 
piece of furniture, which is much too heavy, and the bad carving of the 
hgures ini thelower part, this was one of the finest works of its style and 
elass in the Exhibition. Its general design, the ornamental arrangement 
of the several parts, together with the extreme beauty and refinement 
displayed in the details, combined with the skilful execution of the orna¬ 
ment (a good specimen of cinquecento arabesque) render it most desirable 

“ “2T* of stud y- . subordination of the ornament to the 
constructive forms is especially commendable. 


F 25.—GOTHIC BOOKCASE, OR CABINET. 

i ^anu/actured by J. CJ. Cracr, 14, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, and exhibited in the Exhibition of 1851. ^ 

Material .—Oak and Brass. 

Purchased at .£154. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.—“ This Cabinet is in can ed oak. The side 
oompartmcnts are paneled and caned in rich tracerv. The centres are 
hfied with open brass-work, to admit a new of the objects plaoed within 
inese compartments are divided by carved and moulted muntins ; and 
surmounted by a foliated brandishing, interspersed with shields bearing 
inonogmms and devices. In this piece of furniture the construction is 
made the element of the design, and the can ing of this construction is 
worked from the surface.”— J. G. Crace. 8 

ti„?*k m ’ a / ,0 ”‘ , ~ 1 H n ^ rkablc M “ l )iece of furniture in which the construc- 
rnrLk , ’ ee « L caref “ ll y considered, and the decoration confined to the 
nnctmient of k n e necessar J’ sjumes and framing, in the tme style of the old 
and rt. W i? 8 ornament was strictly subordinate to the construction ; 


F 26, F 27.—TWO SPECIMENS OF INLAID WOODS 

Manufactured by Marcelliv, 40, Rue IW-du-Rampart, Paris. 
Purchased at jt l 1*. 9tL each. 1852. 1 

'Joservation .—Remarkable for the beauty of the execution. 


F 28.— SPECIMENS OF FRENCH INLAII) WOODS. 

Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

the eximpsMimi Tf 1 ," f *, h T fX1U , n l ll , e ‘ the mo# * ic •» *«> lwd as to give 
1 ression of light and shallow, which is reprehensible. 


F29.—JAPANESE TRAY, PAPIER MACHE. 

oTJeta *?- 1 ^ , J. KWItT T & I*. Fenchurrh Street, at its. 1852. 

Icsaim • m simple in the oniami ' 

ln of Mother-of-pearl hi Jajmn 


ornamentation, affoi cling a useful 
wan*. 

























F 30. —FURNITURE, &C. 


F 30.—JAPAN TEA CADDY, PAPIER MACHE. 

Purchased of Hewett & Co., 18, Fenchurch Street, at £\ 10s. 1852. 

Observations .—Modem Indian manufacture, after the old patterns, rich 
and effective. Ornament subordinate to the forms and use. Good example 
of workmanship at the price. 


F 31.—JAPAN TRAY, PAPIER MACHE. 
Purchased of Hewett & Co., 18, Fenchurch Street, at 5 s. 1852. 
Observation .—Subdued ornamentation. 


F 32.—TEA CADDY, PAPIER MACHE. 

Manufactured by Jennens & Bkttridgk, Halkin Street West, Bel- 
grave Square, and presented by them to the Museum. 1852. 

Observation .—English manufacture somewhat after the Indian prin¬ 
ciple, effective, but tne harmonies of colour might have been better. 


F 33.—PANEL, PAPIER MACI1E. 

Manufactured by Jennens & Bkttridgk, Halkin Street West, Bel- 
grave Square, and presented by them to the Museum. 1852. 

Observation .—Example of the successful repetition of Japan work in 
England. 


F 34.—CARVED BOX. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £1 10s. 1852. 

F 35, F 36, F 3/.—THREE CARVED OAK RENAISSANCE 
PANELS. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £b each. 1852. 

F38.—SMALL PIERCED PANEL, AFTER LUCAS CRANACH. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at j£3. 1852. 

F 39.—ARABESQUE PANEL WITH PROJECTING HEAD. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\ 10s. 1852. 

F 40.—GOTHIC PANEL. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\. 1852. 

Observation .—Purchased as excellent specimens of executive carving in 
wood, and for their value as examples of ornament. 


F 41.—OLD VENETIAN FRAME, CARVED AND GILT. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £4. 1852. 


F 42.—RED SOOCHOW LACQUERED BOX. 
Purchased of Messrs. IIkwett & Co., at £2. 1852. 

Observation.—\ specimen of Chinese workmanship. 





























Furniture. 


F 43. — FURNITURE, &c. 

F 43, F 44.—TWO LEAF BOXES. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £}. each. 1852. 

F 45.—JAPANESE WRITING DESK. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £3. 1852. 

F 46.—JAPANESE TRAY. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at 15s. 1852. 

F 47.—LACQUERED WORK TABLE WITH IVORY FITTINGS. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £\2. 1852. 

Observation.—As specimens of modern Chinese workmanship. 

F 48.—CHAIR IN PAPIER MACHE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, at £2 10s. 1853. 

F 49.—WORK BOX, PAPIER MACHE, INLAID WITH 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, at £3. 1853. 

Observations.— F 48, F 49, selected as English specimens of japanned 
ware; good workmanship; decorated on just principles and with greater 
simplicity than has heretofore been the case in this manufacture. 

F 50.—ANTIQUE CARVED OAK JEWEL CASKET. 
Purchased of Mr. Hogdhon, Ramsgate, at £2. 1852. 


F 51.—JAPAN TRAY. 
Purchased at 4s. Gd. 1853. 
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Glass. 


DIVISION II.—GLASS. 

(All Works classed under Glass are referred to by the letter “ G ” before 
the number referred to.) 


G 1, G 2.—TWO GLASS VASES. 

Manufactured in France. 

Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

for?SoiTn7h? ( L°^n nS ^^ ^ Workmanshi P- but not « a ®$" 


G 3.—PAINTED GLASS. 

S^>ef._'rhe Virgin and ^nfant; Saviour, with a Chorus of Angels. 

£ s,g r an(l l!?' ntc<l . b >', B<?rail 8 cr ill 18-43, and executed at the Koval 
Manufactory at Sevres in 1844. J 

Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

Observations. —Sec the remarks appended to G 6. 

. This Glass is a specimen of rare excellence and skilful execution. It is 
pictonally composed; with great artistic knowledge ; is well drawn • the 

ll P r‘° n .u a, r P , ntttC ^ ,ltl WeU r0I }sidered; with much sweetness and 
neauty m the heat s. lhe composition of colour and of light and sha- 

euL!! br0<M hanno , n ' 0,18 > «»d ‘ts execution of the most finished 
mbX*’ “*i* H ,ct '| re '> but >, considered as a specimen of window-glass 
flavin g ' , ani i i u< 8 e< b y that standard, it is erroneous in principle, as 
nat mg entirely a pictorial treatment instead of an ornamental one. When 

to mfXiw h '* t t onr " 1 8t , vlc9 '* P® 4 sou Kht for glass painting would seem 
of X. i ^ u". nt * v* C °?° U . r ’ wt , h ° ut ^adow, which appear to be out. 
here n 7 X h lnton< ! ed „ to transmit light through it; yet 
but wl 8 |° e 2 0t on y 8, * ado ' v Hn /he flesh and draperies to express form, 
with 7k. l flg ’i re ® f*. dark<,,led ! nto tnwses of shadow, in ronfonnity 
0 f ,i < aws . ® P lct <>nal composition; while on the same principle, some 
Died b.i Cn0S .“ r0 P“$ K) * el y rendered semi-opaque: the forms are stip- 
lireetlv 1 ! roU " dn r. ,,k, i U ,n, J uaturc * ,ul ‘l the light, instead of being 
imUalL n - 8 . , r ? 1 ’ 18 obtained from 0^ *»>e. The details are merely 
the -**• . -* an >' attcm i.’t to conform the treatment to the utility of 

border of ' n,e I'^ure—for so it must be called— is surrounded by a 
nemi-muiin' rnam J ; “ t '. <a,n * wi1 by tllie same false principles. It not only is 
beinff i «!! P 5i am lmitate ® rt *he* by light and shade, but represents metal; 

m«i^ roll-ornament chased m silver, ami parcel gilt. 

nianv ^ rou ' Nuremberg, less purely pictorial, contains, however, 

imitation, r T* fa S< v‘ ? rinc, P lM * „ riu ‘ tigures are skilfully |minted 
the impossihl ° f , " KC ®^ kuous Cranach, nfTerting, moreover, 

consKf . ^ T I"' 1 contort « d f,,nns of that period; the ornament 
and a .fill, arrh,,l ’ pt " ra ."tone ornaments in light and shadow and relief; 
laws of k e (un 'W' nhirb could not stand without support; while the 
observ'| "n ny co ) our ' ni,r<1 ,0 ‘he decoration of gb ss have not liven 
"ft on necessity of jiointing out the false principles of decorative 

° n account 1 i A* ' v . or h» have been designed, becomes the more needful 
Un( loubtedlypossets cxecll ** on an< * other high merits which they 
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Glass. 


G 4.—GLASS. 

G 4 —SPECIMEN OF STAINED GLASS, EXECUTED A1 
MUNICH IN GERMANY. 1840. 

G 5 G 6 ._TWO COMPARTMENTS OF STAINED GLASS, 

EXECUTED AT NUREMBERG. 

Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

Observations .— 

“ As is the case -with aU other manufactures and fabrics, so it is with painted 
Mass ■ the question of utility, rightly considered, will lead us to some knowledge 
of what is most suitable in its treatment as a decoration. Glass was introduc 
into the numerous windows of Gothic architecture to temper 
and to serve in a manner as a blind, by preventing the direct ^ 

sun’s ravs and also to shed that solemn religious light which so wtU accora 
with the sacred mysteries of religious worship. Themoswc K>““ of th ^ 
artists of the 12th and 13th centuries was most admirably adapted lor i 
Duroose being composed of many small pieces of full and pure tints, with little 
white S glass^the ravs^f the sun were broken and dispersed, the light lowered m 
brilliancy and the' whole effect was homogeneous, rich, and solemn, sufficient 
liirht Iwi'ng still permitted to enter for the performance of the religious services 
of the church. Even compositions of figures were subject to the principle that 
regulated *the whole * the fibres were small, so that the colour of their draperies 
and accessories might be broken up into many pieces to the same equal distnb 
tbn“ tThe ornamental parts of the window 

uainter did not intend to simulate a picture, but rather to*) mbolize a wreov 
orThTught, and the figures, therefore, were not so much pictonallv arranged, as 
composed with extreme monumental simplicity ; thus they no on > l'‘ l a 

the general effect of the window, but the attention of the holy 

with the solemn yet beautifiil light, was, at the same time, filled with the n ) 
tToueht conveyed bv the subject, without living distracted by too great an 
individuality of partt. The representation ofsihadow strictly *!™XatcVt 
not admissible, the composition consisting only of forms. thelfght being 
simnlicitv. For this, even, there would seem to be just reasons. the light 
transmitted through the glass to the spectator within, shadow ""J 1 ' ’jj* f „ 
anomalous and out of place, since the illumination in such a case enianaU w 

the figures themselves i moreover the simplicity of th * h ch such works must 
better suited to impress the eye from the distance at »hich ... whic ), 
necessarily be viewed. Such would seem to be some of t P R . f r 
ought to regulate, and which in the best times did regulate, the d«ngn 
painted glass. An entirely different view of the art lias howc\« r 8 P .* J t Jt 
its revival, and has obtained many advocates, especial y on , . Da [ ntl , r 

has been felt how greatly art has advanced In the handsof ^shortening, 
since the time spoken of: that the principles of composition, of Jon s W 

of perspective, of light and dark, and of the arrangement of 
unknown, have been discovered and developed ; that drawing, then i ho ‘ s 

and unaided by knowledge, has now arrived at maturity ; anil t , t „ 

given ns power over the materials which they possessed not, and • o, e 

conquer difficulties which they conxidered insuperable ; and it If •• J ^if 

painter on gla»» should not avail himself of all the»e advantage*, ° Pf 
art, and render it an pictorial as the works of hi* brethren. By a ' ^ 

entertain these view*, the surface of the window in treated almost n. 
would be: the form* of the figure* are Urge, even a* ^ ***• com . 

draperies arc* ma**ivc, and thclu*ads iminted with great mutative fkm ^ 

pletenew. Clair-obacore and perspective an* studied, and forcahorte i> * c 
pictorial attitude* in the figure* supply the place of the monumental ana * ^ 

delineations of the earlier artist* j In fact, everything i* done to treat W 

a* a picture. __ u «t>ccially 

44 To the advocate* of thi* style it may be objected, that a peto™ i I ^ 
intended to addre** it*elf to the mind and imagination only, while p»» n ' . h an d 
ha* a reference to u*e al*o ; and that, apart from thi* consideration, * - ^ 

every art ha* it* own inode of rendering nature -not necessarily “"P 7r£ r j* a 
tive or complete imitation; thu*, for instance, the art of the^» cU T dc uire 
generalized imitation of form, and even the painter of high art doe* o 

* 4 .* 





















G 7. —GLASS. 


to make his picture deceptively imitative, but listens with impatience to the 
remarks of the ignorant, who arc apt to praise his work for this quality above 
others proper to it which they do not understand. An outline of Flaxman’s 
fills the mind with a perfect sense of beauty and with the fulness of a poetical 
idea; surely, then, the flat and simple treatment of subjects in glass-painting, if 
such treatment is requisite for its utility and most in consonance with its other 
qualities, may be found sufficient to give as complete an expression to the pictorial 
rendering of a scripture truth as the material and situation of such works require/’ 
—Redobave, on Design. 


G 7.—MILK EWER. 

Purchased at 6 s. 6d. 1S52. 

G 8 .—WINE GLASS. 

Purchased at 4s. 6d. 1852. 

G 9.—FLOWER VASE. 

Purchased at £\ Is. of John Mortlock, 250, Oxford Street. 1852. 
Observations .—Examples of treatment of Glass vessels on correct prin¬ 
ciples. The natural form of the vessel is preserved, as it has been 
produced by the operations of blowing. 


G 10.—A PRESSED AND CUT CHAMPAGNE GLASS. 
Purchased of J. Siiarpub & Co., at 2s. 1853. 

G 11.—ENGRAVED GLASS AND COVER. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 6s. 1852. 

G 12.—GERMAN BOTTLE, VARIEGATED. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaphkrr at 3 s. 1852. 

G 13.—PAINTING ON GLASS (CHINESE). 

Purchased of Messrs. Hkwktt & Co., at j£l 10 s. 1852. 

G 14.—OLD ORNAMENTAL GLASS BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 10s. 1852. 

G 15.—ENGLISH GLASS JUG OF THE XVIII. CENTURY. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7s. C\d. 1852. 

Observation .—G 10 to G 15, purchased as specimens of manufacture. 

G 16.—ENGRAVED GLASS AND COVER. 

I urchased of Mr. II.vlk, Ramsgate, at «£? 10 . 1852. 

Observation .—A remarkably fine specimen of early German engraving 
K*ass. The town represented is Breslau. 

G 17.—VENETIAN GLASS CUP AND ST AND. 

Purchased of Miss Clark k, at .17 7s. 1852. 
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G 19. —GLASS. 


G 19.—VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 20.—VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 21 .—VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 22.—VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1S53. 

G 23.—VENETIAN GLASS FLOWER VASE. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 
Observation. — G 19 to G 23, five pieces, were purchased at «43> 10*. 


G 24.—OLD VENETIAN OPAL GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 25—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 26.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 2/.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano's property. 1853. 

G 28.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s proparty. 1853. 
Observation .— G 24 to G 28, five pieces, purchased at jl'5 10*. 


G 29.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 30.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 31.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s p rope rty . 1853. 

G 32.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 33.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 
Observation. — G 29 to G 33, five pieces, purchased at .4/4 18*. 


G 34.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS BASIN. 

Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 

G 35 —OLD VENETIAN GLASS PAIL. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milnno’s property. 1853. 
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G 36.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS BASIN. 
Purchased at the sale of Conte di Milano’s property. 1853. 
Observation. — G 34 to G 36, three pieces, purchased at £5 2s. 6d. 


G 37.—VENETIAN GLASS. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigh am, at 5s. 1853. 


G 38.—VENETIAN GLASS STOP BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at 10s. 1853. 


G 39.—VENETIAN GLASS TUMBLER. 
Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at 5s. 1853. 


L 40. AN OLD GERMAN DRINKING GLASS (bears the Date 

of 1671). 

Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, at £2 12s. 6d. 1853. 


G 41.—OLD GLASS CANDLESTICK. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 3s. 1852. 


G 42.—GLASS TURKISH SHERBET CUP. 

Purchased of Mr. Ciiappers, at 7 s. 6rf. 1853. 

G 43.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS, GREEN HANDLES. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 1853. 

0 44.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS, PLAIN. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 1853. 

G 45.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS, WITH HANDLES. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £\ 10s. 1853. 

G 46.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 1853. 

G 47.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS, RED MOUNTINGS. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £\ 10s. 1853. 

G G ■!!), G 50.—THREE YELLOW CHINESE GLASS VASES. 
Purchased of Mr. Ciiapfkkh, at £2 '2s. 1855. 

G 51.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobh, at 15*. 1853. 

G 62.—OLD VENETIAN GLASS. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobh, at 12*. 1863. 

G 53. OLD VENETIAN GLASS 
Purchased of Mr. Bryant, at .£" 10*. 1853. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SPECIMENS OF 
METAL WORK. 


Metal 

Work, 


By Professor Semper. 


The comparison between the numbers M 1 and M 20 on the one hand, and 
number M 2 on the other, is interesting as a study of ornamental colouring. 
In M 1 we see how the blue and green enamel grounds stand crudely 
opposed to each other, without being united by a common parentage. Even 
the introduction of the ruby into the system is hardly sufficient to render 
them more harmonious. Even in M 20 we observe some deficiency 
of harmony, but here it is less violent, the green and blue tints being 
broken and connected together by the neutral black, which has been 
interposed between the two tints. 'Phesc and some similar works of 
Oriental art stand in direct opposition to the beautifid Tulwar or Sword, 
M 2, and such objects as M 11 and M 12, which belong to the same svstem 
of colouring and ornamentation. Here the various powerful and brilliant; 
colours, although violent, are united by a common hue or tint, which is 
spread over the whole. Every colour is one shade of a general s(*ale, to 
which all the others belong, passing from the green through the white to 
the red, which last, in its special hue, is thus made the dominant colour 
of the whole system. The ground is formed, not by white, but by a 
neutral jade colour, which is very pale, hut always greenish on the 
scabbard, where it works in unity with the green leaves and the gold rims 
to contrast the ruby or rather the Oriental red (sang de boeuf) of the 
flowers, which last arc here dominated by this coalition. 

Hie same ulliance between the green leaves and the jade coloured base, 
ns complementary to the red, is more fully exhibited on the lower part of 
the hilt of the sword, where the ground is of a somewhat darker greenish 
tint. * 

On the middle compartment of the hilt, however, the same jade 
coloured ground takes unother hue, and enters into an alliance with the 
ruby against the green, making thereby the ruby the dominant colour. 

lnus we observe on this beautiful sjiccimen of Oriental art, variety and 
contrast most happily combined with harmony and repose, which result 
‘‘as l>een obtained, first, by a common kev, upon which the whole tone of 
the system of colours has been tempered, and, secondly, by the system of 
suliordi nation, which has been carried throughout. 

I he first quality, harmony, obtained by a common tone of the colours 
which enter into the system, is one of the great mysteries of lx*autv which 
’‘nerringly prevail in nature and such works of men as an* simple 
expressions of natural artistic feelings. 

Nuch works are generally tinged by the natural hues of the materials em¬ 
ployed, which hues form the bases and connecting links between the 
n Rht colours which enter often inti) the composition of their orna¬ 
mentation. 'This may l»c scon in the straw and rush carpets of the 
ncntal, American, and African tribes; in the embroideries upon leather 
SjJ w °od-bark by the Canadian; in the raw-silk and cotton tissues of the 
nines©; in the ornaments made with tinged rice; in coloured guita- 
l f,(, ha ornaments; in the the (iivrk. am! in the jade 

Uses ihe Chinese and Indian. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SPECIMENS OF METAL WORK 


Specimens of this kind are extremely interesting for the study of 
colouring, and are very often at the same time good examples of orna¬ 
mental art in general. 

The fine jade vases, M 102 and M 103, belong to this sort of ornamental 
industry, and are, with their inlaid stones, nearly related to the enamels in 
question, which seem to be quasi imitations of the natural materials 
which enter into the composition of these works. 

The attainment of that great object of ornamental art, which consists 
in the due subordination of the ornamental parts to the chief impression, 
is not often to be found in works of early periods of art, and seldom 
prevails in Oriental art, which generally sutlers from the absence of this 
principle; we see on them flowers and ornaments spread over the whole, 
like net-work. r Hie above-mentioned sword forms, however, a beautiful 
exception, though the hierarchical principle in it seems to be neutralized 
by its double application. 

Egyptian, and more ^specially Greek ornaments and implements, 
combine these two high qualities, and moreover excel the Oriental works 
in the elegance of their general forms and outlines; it will therefore be 
extremely useful to have a greater number of antique ornamented works 
for comparison with the Oriental, mediaeval, and modem articles in the 
Museum. 

The modem works in the Museum are chiefly specimens of the facility 
and skill of the present age in treating materials, but at the same time, 
some of them give evidence of danger to the true progress of art, which 
may arise from their study. The works of Vechte are worthy of being 
placed at the side of the works of Michael Angelo and Cellini; and the 
vases and other works of S&vres manufacture are beautiful specimens of 
modem enameling. 

'Ilie sword, M 55, is very well executed, but the ornamental parts of 
the hilt are not adapted to the principal object, and in themselves a little 
clumsy. The hunting knife in the style of the 15th century, manu¬ 
factured by Marrel Freres, is a fine specimen of execution in metal, but 
seems to fail in style and character. 

The amourer’s art is one of those which most require to be sustained by 
old examples; these nevertheless have been neglected by modem armourers, 
because their immediate application to modern anus is not so easy, nor 
has it been so much required, as the imitation of old bracelets or broaches, 
for the copying of ecclesiastical candelabra. 

The newly acquired additions to the Museum, included in the numbers 
M 123 to M 13*4, are interesting as illustrating the history of styles, while 
some of them are fine specimens of ornament. 

Among them the cast-iron knocker, M 125, deserves the first notice. 
It comes, probably, from Nuremberg or Augsburg, or some other town in 
Middle Germany, and dates from the end of the 15th century. 

In Germany the Gothic style lost its simplicity and purity at the begin¬ 
ning of the 15th century, or even before that time; and its early decay was 
partly owing to the intr<>duction of new processes and modes of execution, 
noth in architecture and other works of practical art. 

Among the innovations of this kind which most largely occasioned this 
change, were those of casting metal and producing the details of architec¬ 
ture and of ornamental art, by casting such as before this period were 
usually carved or cut in hard materials, or executed in chased, hammered, 
and forged metal. 

Architecture and ornamental forms had obtained, under the influence o 
the old processes, a certain conventional style, which henceforward con¬ 
tradicted the new means of execution. 

Under these circumstances, it would have been a fault instead of a 
if the sharp angular forms of the old style had been preserved by the 
artists and architects of the 15th century. 

































OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SPECIMENS OF METAL WORK. 


Peter Visscher’s monument of St. Sebaldus is a veiy interesting evidence 
of this fact. It is indeed, as a Gothic monument, very impure in style, 
and contrasts strongly in this respect with the design, made by another 
sculptor of the time, for the same monument, whose working drawings are 
known to us, having been published by Heidcloff; but it would have been 
an error if Viet Stop’s design had been adapted, suited as it is for wood 
carving, to be executed in cast-metal instead of that of Peter Yisscher. 
which, although impure as a style, is admirably adapted for metal casting. 

The classical (antique) style which was introduced at this time, was a 
happy solution of the contradiction, and had long before become neces¬ 
sary. 

i he cast-iron knocker, M 125, is a small, but very interesting specimen 
of this period of transition. It is one of the earliest pieces of iron casting 
I know, and has a special interest from being connected with the history 
of this specialty. J 

2 . The small Gothic key is, in some respects, the companion to the 
former work, as it shows iron forging combined with the purer forms of the 
Gothic style. 

3. Indian enamel vase. If it is Indian, it is the only example in the 
Museum of this kind of enameling executed by Indians. All the other 
Indian enamels are of the nature of Chainpleve’s enamels: the handles look 
rather Chinese or Japanese; at all events it forms a fine specimen of 
Oriental art, and evidences the limits within which bright colours may be 
employed without loss of harmony. 'Hie other objects have more interest 
in the history of styles than as beautiful models in themselves. 

G. Semper. 
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DIVISION III-METAL WORK. 

ENAMELS ON METAL AND JEWELLERY, &c. 

(All Works classed under Metal W’ork are referred to by the letter “ M ” 


before the numbers.) 


M 1-—DAGGER, WITH ENAMELED SHEATH AND HANDLE. 

Manufactured at Scinde. 

Purchased at £20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations— 'Hie general form of this Sheath will furnish a perfect 
illustration of the principle ever adopted by Eastern nations of always 
decorating their construction, and never constructing decoration. There 
is not a line upon this which could be omitted with advantage. W r c see 
how the position of the back edge of the knife within, is appropriately re¬ 
cognized externally by the band; while the ornaments on either side meet 
on a line over the cutting edge. The rings round the handle are admi¬ 
rably adapted for affording a firm hold in the use of this dangerous 
weapon. The ornaments are very elegant in design, and the whole effect 
very brilliant; but it suffers a little from the absence of ruby colour, 
which would have made it more harmonious. 


M 2.—THULWAR Oil SWORD, WITH ENAMELED HILT, 
POINT, AND SCABBARD. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootaua. 

Purchased at .£'52 10$., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—A specimen of good design, excellent arrangement of 
lonn, and harmony of colour: we may here see an example of that happy 
art to which Eastern nations have arrived by centuries of refined study 
and experience of adapting the ornament to the form or space to be 
ornamented: this is seen beautifully at the point, at the hilt, and the 
scabbard. The lines of the ornament are so introduced that they seem 


M 3 —THULWAR OR SWORD, WITH ARMLET INLAID WITH 


UOLIJ. 


Manuftnetured at I lyderabad. 

Purchased at £ 10, from th rt Exhibition of 1851. 

/Ifr/IJl — Pn e\i r fKn nmainahtnfinn « —— * * I...1 A. 1 _•_ _ 



|' ro ' n ‘" p,,c< ' of «ne portion of ornament over another, when from 
mental circumstances it may happen to he in excess. 

M 4, M 5.—TWO SWORD HANDLES, INLAID WITH GOLD. 

Manufactured At Tmilr 



'Ihe general form first divided into spares, 
vith ornament, very varied, graceful, ami well 
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M 6.—METAL WORK, &C. 

Metalwork. M 6 —LASCARREE OR WAR SPEAR, WITH PAINTED STAFF, 
— AND GOLD HEAD. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at «£5, from the Exhibition of 1851. . 

Observations .—'The painted ornament on the Staff very well distnbuted, 
and the green well balanced by the gold. The moulded forms and the 
indented pattern on the spear head are very appropriate. 


M 7 — A SHIELD, OF BUFFALO HIDE, WITH ENAMELED 
* BOSSES. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—The bosses on this Shield are elegant in form and har¬ 
monious in colour; the value of the white in intensifying the colour of 
the crimson flowers is well felt. The gold ornament painted on the shield 
itself, though designed on correct principles, is out of scale with the 
bosses, and altogether not in accordance with them. (See M 2.) 


M 8—SHIELD AND FOUR PLATES OF ARMOUR, INLAID 
WITH GOLD. 

Manufactured at Putteala. 

Purchased at £48, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—The patterns well distributed, in true scale with the 
objects decorated, and elegant in composition. 


M 9, M 10.—COAT OF MAIL, HELMET, AND PLUMES. 

Manufactured at I>ahore. 

Purchased for ,£26 5s. at public sale. 1852. 

Observation .—Purchased for their picturesque utility to the decorative 
painter. (See V 9.) 


- M 11.—BUNG A REE OR BRACELET, ENAMELED, AND SET 
WITH DIAMONDS AND RUBIES. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £26, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations . — This Bracelet is rather violent in its contrasts of colour; 
but remarkable chiefly as showing that even in the setting of their jewels 
the Indian workmen newer failed to carry out an idea. 1 he rubies an< 
diamonds are so combined in the setting as to represent flowers, bu > 
and leaves on the stalk, springing right and left from the rose in 11 
centre. The arrangement of the enameled birds and flowers on 1 
inner surface is playful, and of excellent workmanship. 


M 12.—BUNGARKE OR BRACELET. ENAMELED, AND SET 
WITH DIAMONDS. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Kaji>ootana. 

Purchased at £18, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—The arrangement and setting of the diamonds 'j’ *7 
elegant; and the blue just the colour which would l>eat set off 
brilliancy of the diamonds. In the enameled j>attern on the inside *un 
the red is rather in excess by reason of the faint colour of the green. 
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Met&l Work. 


M 13. —METAL WORK, &C. 

M 13.—BRACELET, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at £G Gs., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations ^-This ornament, in which blue, green, silver, and gold 
are nicely contrasted, recals somewhat the necklaces of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. The arrangement of the forms is playful; and the position* of 
the pendant drops, alternating with the lines of the ornament within the 
bands, so as to avoid any direct line running out of the subject very 
judicious. J J 


M 14.—ANKLET, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELED. 
Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at £4 1 '2s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—The ornaments on this Anklet are well adapted to the 
different surfaces, the ornament on A tending in its main lines to develope 
length on the surface; while the direction of the ornaments on the surfaces 
H B, is the best that could be employed for leading the eye onwards 



from the edge ; the bands encircling the anklet on either side are prettily 
ornamented with lines calculated to aid the effect; whilst the ornament 
beyond leads the eye gradually into the portion of plain gold, the gold 
ornament consisting of two serpents’ beaus endeavouring to catch swans 
Moating on water; had they been better executed, the whole would have 
been much improved. 


M 15.—DMA LEE, OR GOLD NECKLACE. 
Manufactured at Tenasserim. 

Purchased at £\ 4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —'Hie way in which the forms are here massed, gradually 
mimshing in bulk from the inner ring to the extremities, is well worthy 
i study; the variety of line produced by the jmsition of the several forms; 
i judicious amount of relief in each, with the elegance of the forms 
icmselves, render this Necklace a valuable object for study. 


M 16.—GOLD NECKLACE. 

Manufactured at Calicut. 
urchased at £3(), from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Necklace, though very beautiful, is much less 
the « tho ]AHt '* 11 leM (lesi K n in >*5 there ia more repetition of 

onrJwS 1 ® aml therefore it is more monotonous; it is formed on the 

forii . JL" n<a r C ^ le * a8t * ^ hues ^hating from the centre, and the 
bv tSu KC1 ;! nR 1 ? r K er u>war< k the margin; but this is judiciously corrected 
J pattern being more ojien towards the extremities. 


M 17.—GOLD NECKLACE, DIAMOND CUT. 
Manufactured at Calcutta, 
wrr/ioj led at £4 , from the Exhibition of 1851. 

bright a !l ° nM '—* n ^^hlace we see the advantage of confining the 
parts to the diamond cut surfaces, which, by contrast with the 
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M 18. —METAL WORK, &C. 


Metal Work, dead parts of the gilding, are rendered much more brilliant; the form of 
the ornament is very graceful. 


M 18.—CUP, COVER, AND PLATE, SILVER GILT. 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at .£10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —The form and general effect of this Cup is agreeable ; 
it is remarkable from the simple means by which the general effect is 
produced, namely, the repetition of very simple elementary forms. 


M 19.—CUP AND COVER, SILVER ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at .£7. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—'Phis small Cup furnishes a valuable illustration of the 
principles of ^ornamentation. Each line is exactly what it should be, to 
give value to the surface on which it is placed, and to assist in the develop¬ 
ment of the form ; the ornament at A adapts itself to the spreading form 
of the lip of the cup; the main portion of the neck is defined by the 
ornament B : the lines of the ornament at 1) are 
well adapted for leading the eye down the swell 
of the cup, in its turn agreeably decorated by 
the ornament G, the lines of the ornament help¬ 
ing to carry the eye round it horizontally : how 
perfect, again, arc the proportions to it of the 
narrow bands F F, while the eye is led downward 
by the ornament II, to the judiciously arranged 
ornament at the foot, K: the lid of the cup is 
also equally well studied. The execution of this 
work, unfortunately, is rather coarse, and the 
colours arc ill balanced ; it would otherwise have 
been a most excellent work. 



M 20.—DRINKING CUP, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELED. 
Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at JU 4 4s ., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—The ornament on this Cup is well arranged, and nicely 
distributed; but the colour is imperfect, requiring purple to balance tne 
green. 


M 21.—ROSEWATER BOTTLE, ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at .£10, from the Exhibition of 1851. * , 

Observations .—The general form of this Rosewater Bottle is K r ^ cc 11 1 
and suggestive; we have the root, the bulb, the stalk, and the 
conventionalized, sufficiently near to suggest an image to the mind, ye 
in no way attcmjrting to imitate nature. The ornaments are well adapts 
to the forms decorated ; and the blue, purple, green, and gold, harm 0 
niously combined. 


M 22.—SPICE BOX, ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Ruj|>ootanu. 

Purchased at «£31, from the Exhibition of 1851. ^ 

Observations .— 'Ibis Box ia worthy of study, from the aimp*® 
agreeable arrangement of the several (Nuts, each most appropriate 0 
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M 23. —METAL WORK, &c. 

office- Although the workmanship is less perfect than it mi«rht be. vet Metal Work, 
true art-feeling pervades the whole. J — 


M 23.—PAUN AND SUPARREE, OR BEETUL LEAF AND 
BEETUL NUT BOX, IN SILVER, PARTLY GILT. 

Manufactured at Ulwar, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at jf?<> 10s„ from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. The general form of this Box is rather a conceit, a very 
unusual treatment in Oriental works; but it is remarkable for the elegance 
ot the pierced work, and due subordination of the several ornaments to 
each other; it is, however, in several parts, tinged with European taste. 


M 24.—PAUN AND SUPARREE BOX, SILVER OPEN WORK. 

Manufactured at Mirzapore. 

Purchased at £4 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

ObseiTntions. Phis trifle may be studied, as showing the constructive 
arrangement properly decorated : each general form is divided bv main 
lines; and these again filled in with other divisions and patterns, pro- 
uucing an even tint over the whole, without confusion: every line has a 
meaning; every bud and stalk can be traced to its parent stem. 


M 25, M 2fi, M 27, M 28, M 29.—FIVE HOOKAH BOTTOMS. 
Purchaseil at £2 10s. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 30, M 31, M 32, M 33, M 34.-FIVE HOOKAH BOTTOMS. 
SMALLER. 

Purchased at .£'1 each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 35, M 36.—WATER BOTTLE AND BASIN. 
Purchased at £4. from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 37.—WATER BOTTLE. 

Purchased at £2, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 38.—CUP. 

Purchased at £\, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 39_PLATE. 

Purchased at 15s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 40.—SPITTOON. 

Purchased at £\ 10s„ from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 41.-SPITTOON. 

urchased at jfc'l, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 42.—CUP AND COVER. 
urchased at .£!, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


p M 43.-SMALL BOX. 

urc 0,f dat 10«., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

i M 44—PEWTER CUP. 
Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

(II'' l&s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 


Obsen • tne r.xhihition or 1851. 

the \\nr^ atWnS collection iff remarkable for general grace of outline; 

Ppy scale of ornaments decorating the surfaces; the appropriate* 
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M 45. —METAL WORK, &C. 


Metal Work, ness of each particular ornament to the position it occupies; and, lastly, 
— for the beauty of the ornaments themselves. In M 25 we see the way in 
which the eye is led into the plain black surface, by the open ornament on 
the upper and lower portion of the bell; and, immediately above it, how 
the small flower running to the left corrects the effect of the ornament 
above it running in the opposite direction. It is strange how rarely we 
see this very obvious rule attended to in modern works; yet amongst the 
designs of Eastern nations we never find it neglected. 


M 45.—CASKET. 

Manufactured by Gueyton, 11, Rue Chapon, Paris. 

Material. —Oxydized Silver. 

Purchased at £36, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —This work is especially remarkable for the poetic treat¬ 
ment of the subject, and the spirited execution. 'The general form is 
good, and the ornaments are well distributed. 


M 46.—CASKET. 

Manufactured by Gueyton, 11, Rue Chapon, Paris. 

Material.' —Oxydized Silver, set with Jewels. 

Purchased at <£36, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Notwithstanding the general form is ill adapted, and 
manv i>ortions are out of scale, it may be studied with advantage, as a 
good example of surface decoration. The execution, also, is very perfect. 


M 47-CASKET, WITH BAS RELIEF OF THE SEASONS ON 

THE LID. 

Manufactured by Rudolph i, 3, Rue Tronchct, Paris. 

Material. —Oxydized Silver. 

Purchased at .£28, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Remarkable as an illustration of rcpousst work; and as 
a good specimen of chasing: also, for the variety and judicious arrange 
ment of the ornament on the surface, and its subordination to the con¬ 
struction. The feet not recommended. 


M 49.—CASKET. 

Manufactured by Rudolphi, 3, Rue Tronchct, Paris. 

Material. —Silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at £10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Obserr at ions. —Remarkable for the graceful arrangement of the orna¬ 
ment, and the flat treatment of the surface. A good specimen of chasing. 
'Hie form not commendable. 


M 49.—CUP, WITH LIGHT METAL STAND. 

Manufactured by Rudolphi, 3, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 

Material. —Agate, Crystal, and Gold. 

Purchased at £60, from the Exhibition of 1851. * 

Observations. —Remarkable for the projier use of the metal, l *J ustn \i 
in its lightness; for the appropriate introduction of the bulb of cry » 
and the enameling. 



















M 50. —METAL WORK, &C. 

M 50.—HUNTING KNIFE, REPRESENTING THE LEGEND 
OF ST. HUBERT. Style of the 13/A century. 
Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseu], Paris. 

Material. —Silver and Bronze, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at ^2(K), from the Exhibition of 1851. 

„ of Manufacture.— magnificent Knife is composed 

from the legend of St. Hubert. The figure, in ‘ronde bosse,’ surrounded 
by the hounds, forms the handle. The mouth of the sheath is orna- 
mented with a large bas-relief, representing the moment when the hunt 
is interrupted by the vision of St. Hubert; that is, the apparition of the 
<* on the staff’s head. The rich ornamentation and figures were 
first composed and modelled in wax; then sculptured in plaster; and 
M “ nal] y m .°uWed m metal and chiseled. The blade is of the finest steel 
torged with steel hammers, and the moulding creased or hollowed bv 
‘ the hand with a graver. This knife is the original.”— Marrel Frbes. J 

, “ T ] ie j!“7 would further mention a very beautiful silver Hunting Knife, the 
hilt of which represents St Hubert standing within a niche: the cross is orna- 
mented wnh a fox at bay, defending itself against several dogs: upon the chape 
ot the sheath is a handsome bas-relief, representing the conversion of St Hubert- 
and lower down is a hunting trophy. The execution of this Hunting Knife 
leaves nothing to be desired.”— Jurors Report on the 23d Class of the Exhibition 
cj 1851. 

Observations. Remarkable for the fine art workmanship throughout; 
the arrangement of the form, duly considered with regard to utility- 
nowledge and feeling in the modelling; good chasing, and a general 
poetical feeling well worthy of study. 


M 51 .—VENETIAN VASE. 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Materials. —Silver Gilt and Blue Enamel. 

Purchased at .£100, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

« of Manufacture.—“■ Phe body of this Vase is embossed by 

“ „.nt! : the ® ra * ,C8( l u ? 8 creased or hollowed by the graver, and then filled 
J; natIH ' 1 -.*® d ' itnfied m a moufle or furnace, used for the purpose. 
“ hK, | ,r ? S m roUn , d and baa-reliefs, are moulded from models 

“ Sfff 1 . ‘ n " aX : thcy ttre thrn chiseled, and afterwards fixed in the 
<. compartments pre (l ared to receive them. The stones are 

(frenats. I his vase is the original.”— Marrel Prfres. 

tliecn^l'T*' -Very . c ' e K ftn ‘ in « enorHl fonn > ftn <l well executed; 
not IT '! ornainentation. though rather thin in character, and in parts 
not well distributed, is beautifully drawn. ' 


M 52.—SILVER CUP. Renaissance Style, 
f oon/aclured hy Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseui. Paris. 
h'fQuohics ver ’ Pww'-B'lt, with rubies, emeralds, grenats, a 

Purchased at .£'72, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
on'alat ''f ^Manufacture. —'' Hie body of this cup was enibost 
m,. Ihr «>ver is ornamented with small figures, playing w 
moXr'figures, as well a* the med'allions w 
tive on, ln " dvcr fr° m wax models, and then soldered into the resp 

chisXrr^fl®"^ \"* V eT d to Peoeiv ®, thel »- They were afterwai 
Hand »» Jr ornamentation is einlmssed and chased 

Of, —M^rel Frfre*. 

^ or . K en <' r »l grace of outline and fine art woi 
P * also as an illustration of repoussj work. 


Metal Work. 

























M 53. —METAL WORK, &C. 


MetalWork. 


M 53.—SNUFF BOX. 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Material. —Silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at 24, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture .—“ This elaborately ornamented Box 
“ represents hunting and fishing, with their attributes. The principal 
“ medallion is moulded in silver, from a model in wax, then soldered on 
“ the lid of the box, and afterwards chiseled. The other medallions and 
“ ornamentation are champs leve', with a graver, and chiseled .”—Marrel 
Freres. 

Observations .—Remarkable for beauty of execution; the arrangement 
of the ornament; and the judicious subordination of the relief of the 
various parts. 

M 54.—LAVABO, FOR ROSEWATER (ARABIAN). 

Manufactured by Marrel Frbres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Material. —Copper, silvered. 

Purchased at <£'15, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.—“Yh is Ewer and Basin are embossed, or 
“ formed on a model in wood, by the aid of a lathe. The ornamentation, 
“ which is of very superior workmanship, is executed entirely by the hand, 
“ with a chisel, after the manner of the Arabs .”—Marrel Frbcs. 

Observations .—Although remarkable as an example of flat treatmen*' 
of the surface in articles of utility, and of decoration subjected to the 
construction, it is inferior in carrying out this idea to many works o. 
a similar kind to be found in the Indian collection ; the merit it pos¬ 
sesses in this way is due to its imitation of similar utensils in use in 
the East. 


M 55.—SWORD. 

Manufactured by Froment Mp.urick,52, Faubourg St. Honor£, Paris. 

Material .—Steel blade, and oxydized silver handle. 

Purchased at ,£32, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—This is a copy of the sword presented to General Chan- 
gamier by the City of Paris, and the price is therefore independent of the 
first cost of the modelling, &c. The handle of this sword is very elegant 
in design and perfect in execution ; it is worthy of remark how well the 
ornament, and the principal figure especially, are arranged, so as not to 
obstruct the hand in use. 


M 56 -SEAL, CHASED. 

Manufactured by From ent Mkuuick, 52, Faubourg St. Honor*?, Pans. 
Material.— Iron. 

Purchased at £7, from th* Exhibition of 1851. , 

Observation.— Remarkable for the ]>erfcction of the chasing, and t.. 
elegance of the inlaid ornament. 


M 57.—BRACELET. 

Manufactured by From Rif t Meurice, 52, Faubourg St. Honorf. P ftrl9 ‘ 
Material .—Oxydized silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at ,£'13 10*., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .— Remarkable for the excellent workmanship, M ft r ’ eV 
illustration of a style, and a good sj>eciuien of parcel gilding. 



















M 58.— METAL WORK, &C. 


M 58.—BRACELET. 

Manufactured by Fbomknt Meurick, 52, Faubourg St. Honor.?, Paris. 
Material. —Oxydized silver, with enamels. 

Purchased at ,£18, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation. Elegant in design, and skilful in execution. 


n , , M 59.—INLAID DAGGER. 

Purchased at £12, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 60.—INLAID PERFUME BURNER. 

Purchased at £4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 61.—INLAID CANE-IIEAD. 

Purchased at £1 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

„ t J „ M 62—INLAID BRACELET. 

! urchased at £3, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Manufactured bv J. Roucou, 21, Rue dc Paris, Belville, Seine. 
Observations .—Remarkable for the treatment of the inlaving, as speci¬ 
mens „f goo, execution, and of decoration subjected to the construction 

l", .““j * he ,nl »y of thp ornament on the sheath of the dagger 

Beautifully drawn and executed. 


M 63.—SHIELD. 

Manufactured by Lbpagf. Moutikr, 11, Rue Richeheu, Paris. 
Designed and executed by Vechte. 

Mat erial .—I ron. 

Purchased at £220, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

wa/to/w.-Remarkable for its fine style (Renaissance); the combina- 
turn ol figure and ornament; the subdued surface treatment; the variety of 
w ornam ent; the workmanship; and as a specimen of repoussi work in iron 


M 64.—INLAID METAL INCENSE BURNER. 
Purchased at .£29 10$., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 68.—INLAID METAL VASE. 
Purchased at £21, from the Exhibition of 1851. 


M 66.—INLAID METAL CUP. 

* rc hused at £3, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Manufactured by J. FalloIse, Liege, 
p '—Iron. and silver. 

“ their °f Marntfacture .—“These articles arc of wrought iron: 

“ daeniJfi “ w , aa thp damascene ornaments with which they are 
l< u eu . • u * lit 1 ** 1,1 ‘ * 1R r ™aissance style. This kind of damascene work is 
“ Druntpr dlffe ” from tlmt of thc ttntient ® in its solidity, and in offering 
‘ variety to art,H * ™ metals, being applicable to an infinite 

‘ The Inrl i Ject ? : th , c mluf 18 stronger, and the effect more striking, 
“judtff pl ff must he looked upon only as studies, but we mav 

4 The^foll m * t lCm the lffrrt wh ich might he obtained on a larger scale. 

‘ with a^T lng “the process used in this work. In the indentation made 
‘ or detail r C 4 i h H Vt 1 ! ' b >rincd. k r r<*»teror lessaccording to the largeness 
‘ Win th„°i 110 oHnuim-nt. Thc chisel, whic h is used with a hammer to 
‘ form?* iU bevc ’ 8 * lou ^ be held inclining inwards from thc leaf which 
* In the ipn 0rnamfn V ^ u * l^ am should have a bevel on both sides. 

‘ is imbeddlS*^ 11 ln< ont “ ^ ,nnr( J by pointing, into which the silver wire 
V crv fi n - V* * small hammer. This indent is formed with a 

steel point kept inclined, with which the ground of all the parts 
1) 49 
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M 67. —METAL WORK, &C. 


Metal Work. « to be filled with silver is pierced. When the ornaments are entirely 
“ covered with silver wire, the surface is planed in order firmly to fix the 
“ silver; it is then filed up, and afterwards finished with glass paper, the 
“ silver projecting over the edges of the ornaments being cleaned off with 
“ a chisel. To give greater effect to this kind of work, the fillets are made 
“ broader, and the indents deeper. This work can be executed equally 
“ well in gold, platinum, or brass.”— J. Fallotse. 

Observations .—Specimens of good inlaid work in metal. The forms are 
graceful, and a fine illustration of the Saracenic element of the Renaissance. 


M67.-TAZZA AND EWER, IN ENAMEL, ON BLUE GROUND. 

Purchased at <£80, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 68.—LARGE EWER, IN ENAMEL, ON BLUE GROUND. 

Purchased at «£88. 

Manufactured at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Paris. 

Material .—Blue enamel, on copper. 

Observations .—Remarkable as illustrations of a process, and of an art, 
of high character, little practised in England as connected with manu¬ 
factures ; also for the treatment of the enamels, the beauty of execution, 
and for the great delicacy of treatment of the light and shade contrasting 
strongly with the coarser effects of which our designers are so fond. 


M 69.—ENAMEL OF THE HEAD OF ST. MARK. 
Manufactured at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Paris. 

Material. —Enamel, on iron. 

Purchased at £‘M, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—Remarkable as an example of the treatment of enamel, 
in a large manner, useful for decorative purposes. 


M 70.-ORIENTAL AGATE CUP. 

Manufactured by Morel and Co., 7» New Burlington Street, London. 

Materials.— Oriental Agate, pure Gold, standard Silver, and Pearls. 

Purchased at j£210, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. —“This work, which is in the style of the 
“ 16th century, represents in detail the most advanced stages to which the 
“ various processes employed had attained at that period. "Hie cup i* 
“ formed from a piece of Oriental Agate, cut expressly for the article. 
“ The figures in full relief; the leaves and enameled ornaments are all of 
“ pure gold; the foot only is silver gilt. 'ihis work of art was made 
“ entirely by hand; no part whatever having been east, 'Ihe time occu- 
“ pied in making the setting, that is, the repouss/ work, ehasing, engraving. 
“ and enameling, was about 28 weeks of one person. 'The cutting and 
“ hollowing the cup, about .'10 days of one person.”— Morel and Co. 

“The principal object of the Jury's approbation is the rich and handsome 
series of chalices and cups of various kinds, in precious materials, ornamented 
with enamels, exhibited by Messrs Morel & Co. ... All these figure* 
arc enameled with superior taste ."—Jurors Report on 23 d Class of the E*" 1 ' 
bition of 1851. 

Observations.—Xtry elegant in design, and beautiful in execution ; the 
enameling especially perfect; it is further remarkable as a specimen ot 
repousse work in round bosse; an art of which Mr. Morel claim* to 
the reviver. 



















M 71.—METAL WORK, &c. 

M 71.—LARGE SILVER CHALICE. 

Purchased at .£45, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

M 72—CHALICE, WITH HEXAGONAL BASE. 

Purchased at £*30, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

A/an«/ffc<urerf by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street, Bir¬ 
mingham, from designs by A. W. Pugin, Esq. 

Material. —Silver, Parcel-gilt, and enamelled. 

.< 0/ , “ Th ese Chalices were made entirely by 

“ anH fLi h b0WlS ^ lng bea . te , n v P fr0m circles of sheet si l'er, the knops 
“ tci l bemg “f 80 ral3e< , 1 b y hammering; the lower parts of the feet 
“ wpr, 7l, I C "t 8e ^ lon . 9 > a " d soldered together; the patterns upon them 
«, ere t len chased. Chalices in this style, during the mediaeval period 
- rref„M nnC ! Pa r y / XeCUte J d by the Horentines, whose works have been 
Hardtnan^nTco^ ** ° rder to produce this kind of metal work 

xM 73—CHALICE, WITH HEXAGONAL BASE. 
M(mufactu r ed by Skidmore and Sons, Coventry. 

Material .—Silver enamelled, and parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at j£30, from the Exhibition of 1851 
a Z? liarit i eS °f Manufacture -" This Chalice was designed by the Manu- 
.. f r f °T ^ he «° ,i3rnlths : w ? rk of the 15 ‘1> century, and illustrates 

« t f beautl ul ' f C0 ™ t10 " Wlth cham P Utvl enamel, and niello in use at 
« ...f-l’*" 0 / 1 ' () " tbe hexagonal base are subjects representing angels 
« *i? a g r h *;.»yml>pls of our Ixird s passion, on a floriated ground. In 
« f b t * a ? p Icatlon °. f th ® e " amel > the surfaces are carved; and into the 
*‘ 80 r du r ] ’ the enamcl w fuse,L Tb e decoration of surfaces 

« 1 „?' e n analogous processes, was in use at an early period, as 
“ CuTr by bnyS Wh ' lc the , casket of silver, enriched with niello, 

« centnlv ‘ ^ me ’ “ * m,n near the Esquiline Gate, was of the 4th or 5th 
“ centuneii t. U8C " -a8 continued by artists.in metal during the succeeding 
.. • the orl « ln (' n the middle of the 13th century) of taking im- 

“ recehW th 1>a| T, r fro,n th P. ",' etal engraved, to prove its fitness for 
.« R the niello, is ascnlied to the Florentine goldsmith. Maao 

« >niiguerra: this ornamentation by niello subsequently fell into disuse • 

•< annHed^ S °’ '!"*« lat ? 1} '’ t0 b ° " nknown in England. It is here 

«« i)? P ' !"; comjiosed after the process employed by Benvenuto Cellini, to 
ustrate its beauty as a decorative art.”— Skidmore and Son. 

anfctf’"'’ on /!’ ~' 2, 73.—Remarkable for the licauty of the forms 
to the ^ ‘’chcacv of the ornamental portions, the whole being subordinate 

the treatment th ® ^ int f. nded '• a 1 * 0 <» fully exemplifying 

rtatment of silver work by the mediaeval goldsmiths. ‘ 8 


M 74.—SILVER FLAGON. 

Stre"t!lhec^dl Iy ° n<l0n ’ by LamBKRT aud Rawlings, 2, Coventry 
Material. Silver, parcel-gilt. 
fZZri** «»•. fr’uu the Exhibition of 1851. 

“ 24 inrhJ. 1 ” 'Ihis Flagon measures 12 quarts, and is 

“ 7 dwtak .? bplg, , t ' U WM madc » ol, 'ly from sheet or flatted silver. 
“ fine fi'ni.i • 1r ln , the ouncc th an standard silver, in order to produce a 

“ silver OH 00 , OU f.' ^h® * K>8S or body was made fnmi a circle of 
“ raised' . uches in diameter, aliout 1-Kith of an inch in thickness, and 
“ The "ammered with steel hammers on steel anvils, by the hand. 
" the nuwu turnrd , U P from •beet silver in a cylindrical form ; while 
-piece was raised out of the same kind of silver as the boss or 
I) 2 51 

























M 75. —METAL WORK, &C. 

“ body. The chain is of drawn silver wire. The whole flagon was made 
“ by hand, except the button and fillet on the neck, which are of cast 
“ silver. The time of one man occupied in making was twelve weeks; of 
“ which the chasing or embossing took four weeks, and the parcel-gilding 
“ and finishing, two.” —Lambert and Rawlinys. 

Observation .—Remarkable for its style, and for the general form and 
the delicacy and subordination of the ornamental portions. 


M 75.—SUGAR BASIN. 

Purchased at £3 10s. 

M 76.—BUTTER COOLER. 

Purchased at £ 4. 

M 77.—SALVER. 

Purchased at £6 6s. 

M 78.—ANTIQUE FLAGON. 

Purchased at £5 10s. 

Manufactured by Gough, 11, Parade, Birmingham. 

Observations. —Remarkable as examples of form, duly considered with 
regard to utility; of ornamentation, subordinate to the construction ; and 
of a light treatment of metal work. 

M 79.—CANDLESTICK TO HOLD NINE LIGHTS. 

Purchased at £9. 

M 80.—CANDLESTICK TO HOLD SIX LIGHTS. 

Purchased at £1. 

M 81.—CANDLESTICK TO HOLD FIVE LIGHTS. 

Purchased at £C> 10s. 

Manufactured by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Material. —Brass. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. —" The various parts constituting M < J 
“ and M 81, are of cast-metal, filed and riffled up to make a clear surface ; 
“ then fitted, and rivetted or soldered together, and afterwards |>olished 
«« and lacquered. In M 80, the branches are of drawn tube brass beaten 
“ into jmttem; the other parts being of cast-metal, finished as described 
“ in M 79 and M 81.”— Hardman and Co. 

Observations. —Remarkable as specimens, in the style of antient brass 
work, of a flowing character of ornament, well suited to the purpose; and 
the material in which they are made. 


M 82.—FLOWER VASE. 

Manufactured by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Material. —Brass. 

Purchased at £\. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. —** 'Phis Vase is made of a piece of sh eC ' 
“ brass, formed into a cylinder, and the joints soldered up; it i» *“ e j l 
" beaten by hammers into a quatrefoil shape, and afterwards polish^ • 
“ and tinned inside, to enable it to resist the action of water. It is then 
" painted with a device, suitable to ecclesiastical or domestic purposes 
—Hardman and Co. , 

Observations. —'Hie shape is good; and the ornamentation in accon 
anoc with sound principles. 
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M 83. —METAL WORK, frc. 

M 83.—IRISH BROOCH. 

Purchased at £2 6s. 6d. 1852. 

M 84.—IRISH BROOCH. 

Purchased at £\ 11s. fitf. 1852. 

M 85.—IRISH BROOCH. 

Purchased at 18s. 1852. 

Manufactured by West and Son. 

Material .—Oxydized Silver, partly gilt. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. —“ Brooches of a similar character to these 
were in use in Ireland at a very remote period, and the manufacture of 
; * hem was brought to great perfection during the Pagan era of its his- 
^ • a M )ear to have cached their zenith at the commencement of 

' the Christian period; to have gradually declined with the Arts, and 
eventually to have fallen into disuse. After lying dormant for centu- 
ries, they were rescued from oblivion only by the modem Curators of 
the 1 riniiv ( ollege and Royal Irish Academy Museums; and, until 
" lthm the last three years, their utility was unknown to the public, to 
which the, in most cases, enormous sizes of the originals, probably con¬ 
duced.”— Messrs. West. * 


M 86.—IRISH BROOCH, TARA PATTERN. 

Purchased at .CIS 15s. 1852. 

M 87.—IRISH BROOCH, ARBUTUS PATTERN. 
Purchased at £4 14s. (id. 1852. 

M 88.—IRISH BROOCH, UNIVERSITY PATTERN. 
Purchased at £2 10*. 1852. 

M 89.—IRISH BROOCH, KNIGHTS’ TEMPLAR PATTERN. 

Purchased at .£’2 10*. 1852. 

Manufactured by G. and S. Waterhouse, 25, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Material.— Oxydized Silver, partly gilt. 

„ ) :iru Brooch,’ M 8(i, is so called from its being found near the 

tt . * ara , in the county Meath, August 1850. The entire frame and 
(( ^ ln ^ made of white bronze. The trout, back, and edges are highly 
(( o r name nted, the former with countersunk designs in fillagree on golS 
„ |™ es * the latter with designs cut out of the solid and strongly gilt,— 
tt the "[hole amounting to / 6 patterns. The ornaments, which are very 
<t I ,eci jliw\ are extremely minute, and formed with the greatest mathc- 
<c 2 at,ca * accuracy, and correspond with the illuminations in the Book of 
IVclIs » an ancient Irish manuscript (in Trinity College) of the fifth 
(( rentiuy, ascribed to 8t. Collumkille, the first bishop of Meath and 
(, ^ e jf 8 - original of this Brooch was found by a poor woman, avd- 

u P as8C( J through two or three hands, came into the possession 

,, e man uf*cturers.” 

n ;» !i hc * Arfmtui ’ pattern, M 87, originals of which are in the College, 
e one with both sides alike.” 

u . , 4 Pdiversity,* M 88, is the only elaborately pierced one known; 
it takes its name from the College.” 

tt l e 4 Knights’ Templar’ Brooch, M 88, in the Royal Irish Academy, 
tt , *ound in the ruins of an antient hospital of the order of Templars, 
tt djnainham, in the county of Dublin. It is a bcautiftil specimen of 
Water ho us*’ * Koyal Tazza ’ Brooch is the type.”—G. ami S. 

him !** 11 ?- 1 ** 0 * 1 *'—Reproductions of antique Brooches; having been copied 
models mi a larger scale, they have suffered somewhat in the 
Oati on## *“* but they well exhibit the jirineiplr of subordi- 

°f form to utility, and of tne ornament to the surface decorated. 





















M 90. —METAL WORK, &C. 


Metalwork, m 90 , M 91, M 92, M 93, M 94, M 95, M 96, M 97, M 98.—WORKS 
OF ART IN ELECTRO-PLATE, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Elkington, Mason, and Co., Manufacturers and Patentees of the Llectro 
Depositing Processes. Their Works , Newhall Street , Birmingham ; and 
their Ware-rooms in London , 20 and 22, Regent Street , and 45, Moorgate 
Street. 

M 90.—An Electro-Plated and Parcel-Gilt Candlestick. 
Material. —German silver, electro-plated, and gilt. 

Purchased at £3 3s. .. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — “ Tlie base upon which the silver is 
« deposited consists of an alloy of nichel, copj>er, and zinc (called German 
« silver), cast in sand moulds, and afterwards plated and gilt by the electro 
c processes. By the discovery of these processes, every variety of article 
that can be produced in silver is now obtainable as plated by this method 
of manufacture; whereas, prior to 1840, the date of these patents, plated 
c goods could only be made from sheet copper, with a surface of silver 
attached firmly upon it.” 

M 91.—A Large Rosewater Dish (suitable for a sideboard, centre 
ornament), representing a battle of Amazons. 

Purchased at £6 6s. 

The original at Berlin, in iron, by Antoine \ echte. 

\f 92.— A Fruit Plate, composed of rich arabesque work. In the 
centre is a figure of a lazzarone, carrying a basket of fruit. 

Designed hy Gunkbl. 

Purchased at £\2 12s. 

M 93.—A Plate, representing the days of the week. 

Composed by the Due de Luynes. 

Purchased at £3 3s. 

M 94.—An Alms Dish, a reproduction of a Renaissance work, with has 
reliefs, representing the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Purchased at £ 10 10*. 

M 95.—A Copy ok the Celebrated Cup, the original of which is 
in the British Museum, and is the work of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Purchased eX £\2 12s. 

M 96.— A Bronzr Vase, Ivy. The original, in silver, was dis- 
covered at Pompeii. 

Purchased at £3 15s. 

M 97.—A Bronze Cup. The subject represents the Apotheosis of 
Homer, and was discovered at Herculaneum. 

Purchased at £3 15*. ~ 

M 98.— A Rosewater Dish, a reproduction of a fine example of 
Renaissance workmanship, a copy of which is deposited in the Museum 0 
Paris. f ITie has reliefs on the border represent Minerva, Astrology* 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Music, Rhetoric, Dialectics, Grammar. In 1 
centre is a figure of Temperance, surrounded hy the four Elements-"Ai * 
Earth, Fire, Water. 'Hie outer border has been remodelled, and t it 
whole of the chasings elal>orately restored. 

Presented by Messrs. Elkington and Mahon. 

# Peculiarities of Manufacture M The above sjiecimens of Electro 
** tion are well calculated to illustrate the advantages and resources o* 

“ process, as great economy for the reproduction of works of high art 1 / 
“ dc specially noticed in the two examples numbered M 91 and M 94. 

“ original cost of these would he from .£100 to *£200 for each piece: 

" reproductions, in all resjiecU equal to the original work, may be obtain 
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M 99. —METAL WORK, &c. 
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exclusive of gilding, &c., almost at a nominal cost. These specimens. Metal Work 

and generally those pieces which have the subject matter in bas relief - 

are deposited into permanent moulds, taken from the original work by 
the same process; and from a single mould a large number of copies 
may be obtained, as in the process of printing. 

‘‘Other pieces, such as the Cellini Cup, and Vases, also all subjects in 
alto relief, are obtained by the use of elastic moulds, which readily admit 
of being removed from the most difficult and delicate pieces, and into 
which the metal is deposited, with somewhat greater cost, but not with 
less advantage than in works of bas relief. 

either process, the artist is not limited to size. The large doors 
ot ot. John Baptist, at Florence, or a vase of equal magnitude, could be 
produce*! with little difficulty, in a single piece, and with equal advantage 
and perfection to the miniature specimens forming the present Collec- 
tion. — Elkinyton, Mason, and Co. 


M 99.—A SELECTION OF FRENCH CASTINGS IN METAL. 
Purchased for the School of Design in 18-15. 


M 100.—JADE BOX, HEART-SHAPED, OPENWORK. 

Manvfactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at jC20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Although the general form of this Box is rather com¬ 
mon place, yet the mode in which it is filled up renders it a fit object of 
study. How valuable is the gold rim round the border on either side! 
Without it, from the monotonous colour of the jade, it would have lost 
halt its charm. 


M 101.—JADE BOX AND LID, INLAID WITH RUBIES AND 
EMERALDS. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £24, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—'Hie general form graceful, and the jewels happily 
rranged Lrcat additional value is given to the colour of the rubies by 
. Introduction of emeralds in the border. The gold setting of the 
jewels, in the form of leaves, very suggestive. 


M 102.—JADE BOX AND LID, INLAID WITH RUBIES. 
Manufactured at I>ahore. 

Purchased at from the Exhibition of 1851. 

—* n th i* P rettil y ornamented Box the gold is well dis- 
i nitcd, and the rubies well placed, and just sufficient in quantity to 
arrnonize with the colour of the jade. 


M 103. JADE CUP, INLAID WITH RUBIES AND EMERALDS. 
Manufactured at Ijffiore. 
urchased at £20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
omit' 1 **™'**** 09 **' K encra * form °f this Cup is graceful, the carved 

The ini* at .^ e *°P an( * bottom most appropriate, and perfect in scale, 
and t) 1 a ^ ln K 18 no * 80 good i although ricn and lively, it is rather stringy; 
aW U mam 8 I )ttoe8 n °t well distributed. The rubies also are in excess: 
is mi m °f? e,n(,ra M* would have added greatly to the effect. The handle 
festive, but the idea coarsely worked out. 
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M 104. — METAL WORK, &C. 



MetaTWork. M 104.—ENAMELED GOLD NECKLACE. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £9 9s. 1852. 


M 105.—SILVER GILT ARMLET. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at ^4 4s. 1852. 


M 106.—ENAMELED CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £2. 1852. 


M 107 .—BRONZE BUST OF POPE ALEXANDER VIII. 
Purchased of Mr. John AA’ebb, at £90. 1853. 

M 108.—BRONZE BUST OF POPE LEO X. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, ut £90. 1853. 

Observation .—'ITiesc two works arc in a grand style of portrait sculpture 
and very fine specimens of bronze casting and chasing. 


M 109.—ITALIAN BRONZE KNOCKER. 

Purchased of Mr. John AVebb, at .£21. 1852. 

Observation. —Purchased for its artistic treatment, and for its art as 
a work in metal. 


M 110.—CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, 20, Southampton Street, Strand, at 4s. 6d. 
1852. 

M 111.—CAST IRON BRACELET FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. 1). Born, at As. 6d . 1852. 

M 112.—CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. 1). Born, at 2 s. 6 d. 1852. 

M 1 13.—CAST IRON BRACELET FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 5*. 6d. 1852. 

M 114.—PAIR OF CAST IRON EARINGS FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. I). Born, at 6s. 1852. 

M 115.—CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. I). Born, at 3s. 6d. 1852. 

Observation. — Purchased as examples of fine casting in metal. 


M 116, M 117.—TWO PEWTER PLATES. 

Purchased at 5s. each. 1852. 

M 118.—PEWTER PLATE. 

Purchased at 7s. 1852. 

Observation .—Specimens of the cheap ornamentation of the sixteenth 
century applied to such works. 
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M 119. — METAL WORK, &C. 

M 119.—HALBERT INLAID WITH GOLD. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at ,£i 10s. 1852. 

Observation. As a specimen of flat decoration of metallic surfaces. 


M 120. ELEVEN SPECIMENS OF ELECTROTYPED PLANTS. 
Presented by Captain Ibbetson. 1852. 


M 121.—MEDAL BY ALBERT DURER. 

Presented by Mr. Henry Cole, General Superintendent. 1852. 

M 122.—A SERIES OF MEDALS IN COMMEMORATION OF 
1HE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
b >' thc Manufacturers, Allen & Moore, Birmingham. 

Observations.—-These examples are executed in pure tin, and 55 c\vt. of 
"I t- '' sed ln the manufacture of medals of the sizes and designs 
follow! 6, bctween ,4th Se Ptember 1852 and 19th January 1853, as 

Large size - . . 3,600 medals. 

r‘‘ » * - 40,032 „ 

4a „ ... 34,902 „ 

4th „ - 3.3,968 „ 


Total medals - - 112,592 

uL CXt< ? SiVe , f a,lc bcin K carricd on in this branch of manufacture at 
irmmgham, these examples arc exhibited as specimens of commercial 
medals, and not as illustrative of mcdallic art. 


M 123.—AN ENAMELED INDIAN VASE. 
Purchased of Mr. Hkigham, at 7 s. 6d. 1853. 


M 124.— GOTHIC IRON CHEST. 
Purchased at thc sale of Mr. Pugin's property, at £5, 1853. 


M 125.—IRON KNOCKER. 

urchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin's property, at .ii-l. 1853. 


M 126.—GOTHIC KEY. 

urchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s projicrty, at £4 15*. 1853. 


M 127.—ENAMEL (SQUARE). 
Qi rchase ? of Mr. Waters, at 10#. 185.3. 
snvation. —A specimen of early printing on enamel. 


™ izr*.— a da i i 

urchased of Mrs. Moohk, at .£1 10#. 
Vbservat ion .—Sec M 119 . 


A nAiTLE AXE. 


1853. 


Metal Work. 



























MetalWork. 


M 129.— METAL WORK, &C. 

M 129.—BRONZE TRIPOI) INCENSE BURNER. 

Purchased of Hewett & Co., at £T. 1S52. 

Observation .—Rosewood stand and cover, and carved soapstone handle. 


M 130.—PART OF A STOVE GRATE FRONT. 

Purchased fr ora the Exhibition of 1851, of Messrs* Hoole and Robson, 
Sheffield, at .£17 10s. 

Observations .—As a specimen of modern metal work. The style of the 
ornament is simple, and the casting, chasing, and colouring of the bronze, 
together with the varied treatment of the surface, deserves attention. 


M 131.—PART OF A STOVE GRATE FRONT. 

Purchased from the Exhibition of 1851, of Messrs. HooLE*and Robson, 
Sheffield, at .£15. 

Observations. —The figure, although a little dumpy at the extremities, is 
in good style, the casting clean, and the treatment of surfaces, as well as 
the colouring, desen'es attention. 


M 132.—SIX OLD GILT KEYS. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at j£'fi. 1853. 


M 133.—TWO EMBLEMS OF DIANA DE POICTIERS. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£4. 1853. 


M 134.—A GOTHIC CAPITAL, GILT. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £2. 1853. 


M 136.—GOLD NECKLACE. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £4 Ids. Gd. 1853. 

Observation .—Specimen of the style and workmanship of the sixteenth 
century, set with pearls, garnets, and enamels. 


M 136.—AN ANTIQUE BRONZE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at £\ 5 s. 1853. 
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Pottery. 


DIVISION IV—POTTERY.* 


All Works classed under Pottery are referred to by the letter “ P ” before 


P It p ~> P 3. P 4.—FOUR BLACK WATER BOTTLES. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at 10s. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. These rude water bottles possess great elegance of 
outline, and have the ornaments very appropriately arranged upon them, 
i 4 is perhaps the most perfect in this respect, the spiral scoring or 
indent on the bulb is admirably adapted to give value to the curve, as also 
are the leaves on the upper portion or handle. 


P 5, P f>, P 7, P 8 .—FOUR WATER BOTTLES. 

Purchased at lx. Gd. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

P 9.—HOOKAH BOTTOM. 

Purchased at 2s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

P 10 , P 11.—TWO CUPS. 

Purchased at l.s\ each, from the Exhibition of 1851 . 

Observation .—The same principles of ornamentation that exist in the 
more valuable and important works, may be found in these trifles. 


Purchased at lGi., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—Very elegant in form, and the ornament, though 
executed, very well distributed. 


P 13.—COOJAH OR WATER GOBLET. 
Manufactured at Sourabaya, in Java. 

Purchased at 5s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 
oservation. — Remarkable for the simplicity of the outline, 
drilu ^ *°P» ncar mouth, useful in giving a firm hold w 


P U, P 15, P 16, P 17, P 18, P li), P 20. —EARTHEN WATER 




BOTTLES AND CUPS. 


Man ufact urnl in India. 

urchased at li. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

*ervaiiot 1 .—Remarkable for simplicity and grace of outline. 









comprehensive. 


reu^,., IWI ■uwjiuung mis new worn xor our own tLiigiisn one, winch 

comprehensive. 
































P 21. —POTTERY. 


P 21.—GILT CUP. 


Purchased at 35., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—The ornament, though rudely executed, elegant. 


P 22, P 23.—TWO PAINTED COOJAHS OR WATER GOBLETS. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at 25. 6d. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—The general outlines of these jars are graceful, and the 
ornament very well distributed and appropriate, but the colours rather 
showy and harshly contrasted. 


P 24.—VASE—“ LA GLOIRE.” 


Manufactured at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Paris. 

Material. —Bisque. 

Purchased at £79 4s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Remarkable for the elegance of the general form; and 
the delicate treatment of the coloured decoration, exhibiting the limit ol 
light and shade applicable to pictures painted on round surfaces. 


P 25, P 26.—TWO VASES. 

Manufactured at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Paris^ 

Purchased at V 



Observations .—Tliese works were selected for their excellence of work¬ 
manship, and not for the design. P 25 is a mode of ornamentation hardly 
practised in this country, which, with proper treatment, is capable of 
producing beautiful and simple effects. P 2b exhibits a style and execu¬ 
tion of workmanship in gilding from which the gilders in our Potteries 
may derive a useful lesson. 


P 27.—BOTTLE, ORNAMENTED WITH IMITATION JEWELS. 

Manufactured by J. Copeland, 260, New Bond Street, London, and 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 

Purchased at X'13 1«. 6c/., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Remarkable for its rich surface decoration, and as a 
specimen of excellent modern manufacture, but the “ body 99 should not 
be wholly covered. 

The ornamentation of this bottle ap|>ears to have been copied from a 
plate in Mr. Richardson’s work on Ornamental Design. 


P 28, P 29, P 30.—ASSIETl'E MONTH, DESSERT PLATE, AND 
CREAM BOWL. 

Manufactured by Minton and Go., Stoke-upon-Trent. 



nilUVLOOi Ul vui «juuMPV i whmii . * ui iUL ii niaiv ■n , 

Pottery'; similar to the Dessert Service presented by the Queen to the 
Emperor of Austria. 

























P 31. -POTTERY. 


P 31, P 32, P 33, P 34.—FRIEZES. 

Manufactured by Minton and Co., Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Purchased at £5 12s. (id. or 7s. 6 d. per foot. 1852 
„ °f Manufacture.—“ These Friezes are in the style of Lucca 

della Robbia. I hey are suitable for architectural decoration, but such 
„ a . n application of this kind of potteir has lain dormant since the 
sixteenth century. It was revived last year by Mr. Minton 
Minton <$* Co. 

Observations. Remarkable as a very successful application of terra¬ 
cotta to the external ornamentation of building, where colour may be 
introduced, perhaps, without deterioration by weather. The style of these 
specimens is the so-called cinquecento, a prevalent style of the sixteenth 
century in Italy. 


TILES FOR WALLS OR STOVES. 

P 35. 

Purchased at £\ 17s. fid., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

1852. 

P 36. 

Purchased at £\ 13s. 9d., or 2s. 3d. per tile. 

1852. 

P 37. 

Purchased at .£2, or 2s. fid. per tile. 1852. 

_ P 38. 

Purchased at £1 17s. fid., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

1852. 

P 3!). 

Purchased at £\ 17s. fid., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

1852. 

— P 40. 

Purchased at £1 17s. fid., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

1852. 

— P 41. 

Purchased at £3 4s., or Is. per tile. 1852. 

n , P 42. 

f urchased at £\ 17s. fid., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

1852. 

P 43 

Purchased at £\ Os. !()</., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

1852. 

I’ 44, P 45, I’ 46.—SLABS FOR FIREPLACES. 


Purchased at £\ 5s. each. 1852. 

P 4' —SLAB, WITH GREEN AN1) WHITE MOSAIC PATTERN. 
Purchased at £\ Is. 1852. 

I 4**—SQUARE TILE. BLUE AND WHITE MOSAIC, PATTERN 

FROM THE ALHAMBRA. 

Purchased at Is. '2d. 1852. 

p 4!>.--.SQUARE TILE, LIGHT AND DARK GREEN MOSAIC. 
Purchased at 1*. 4d. 1852. 

P 50. SQUARE TILE, CRIMSON AND GREEN MOSAIC. 
Purchased at 7#. 1852. 

« \£' di( ! rifirs °f Manufacture.— u The TUea for Walls, and Slabs for 
«« now? a ? i, i m under Prosser's Patent, by the compression of 

“ as th (TC ( ( a ^' * pHHjess superior to the plastic method for such articles, 
* Aft(*r P ro< ^ u ® e ^ • truer and more even surface, and at less cost. 

II kj:_ ,, f slabs and tiles are fired, they are printed by a process resem- 

K uock printing, which was patented a few years ago by Mr. Minton, 


Pottery. 


























P 51. —POTTERY. 


“ in conjunction with two London printers. The process has been ap- 
“ plied to the decoration of almost all kinds of pottery. The Stove l lies 
« are from designs by Mr. Pugin : they also are made from powdered clay, 
“ and afterwards enamelled in the style of the ‘ Della Robbia ware. 

Minton Sc Co. . , ,. - . . , 

Observations. — Remarkable as a revival of a beautiful, clean, and 
economical w'all decoration, antiently in general use; the patterns being 
all formed of conventional floral and vegetable forms geometncally 
arranged without relief or fictitious shadows, perfectly carry out a consistent 
decoration for a flat wall. The raised tiles are intended for the casings oi 
stoves either in domestic or ecclesiastical buildings; when heat is to be 
emitted, the grounds are pierced. A great number of fine examples ot 
antient work of this class are yet to be found in Germany and the Low 
Countries. Nuremberg is still rich in such stoves, covered with tiles, in 
relief, and coloured like those that have been selected. 


P 51, P 52.—TWO FLOWER-POTS. 
Purchased at £4 and £2 y each. 1852. 


P 53.—DESSERT PLATE, PAINTED FESTOONS OF ROSES 
AND CORNFLOWERS. 

Purchased at £2 12 s. Gd. 1852. 

P 54 -DESSERT PLATE, PAINTED FLOWERS, CUPID IN 

CENTRE. 

Purchased at £2 2s. 1852. , ,. 

Manufactured by Minton & Co., Stoke-upon-1 rent, Staffordshire. 
Observation. —Specimens of the state of painting on porcelain m 
England in 1851, at the prices named above. 


p 55.—SOUP PLATE, IN CRIMSON AND BLUE. 
Purchased at 2s. 1852. 

P 56.—CHINA PLATE, IN CRIMSON, BLUE, AND GREEK. 
Purchased at Is. 8 d. 1852. 

P 57.—EARTHENWARE PLATE, IN CRIMSON, BUFF, BLUE, 
AND GREEN. 

Purchased at 7 d. 1852. 

The designs by Mr. Puoin. , 

Manufactured by Messrs. Minton & Co., Stokc-upon-Trcnt, Stafford¬ 
shire. 

Observation .—Specimens of the state of manufacture, 1851. 


P 58.—CUP AND “SAUCER, OLD DRESDEN. 

Presented by Mr. Minton. 1852. 

Observations .—The Cup and Saucer were manufactured at Meissen, 
and were sold in a plain white state, as is evidenced by the mark bring 
cut through. The painting and decoration, consequently, are not genuine, 
but must nave been addea after the purchase. 


P 69.—CHIMNEY PIECE. 

Manufactured by Messrs. Viukbknt, Toulouse. 

Material .—Terra Cotta. , , 

Purchased at £50 14s. Gd., from the Exhibition of 1851. (The who 
sale price, exclusive of freight, and Customs* duties.) 
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P 60.—POTTERY. 


Observations .—Although this Chimney Piece has many defects, several 
parts being out of scale with the rest, and meaningless in their application, 
yet it is recommended for study as showing much good modelling, and 
careful attention to the details, many of which are very graceful; it is in 
the style of the Renaissance. It was the finest example of the application 
of terra cotta in the Exhibition, and was purchased under verv favourable 
circumstances. 


P 60.—A SELECTION OF SPECIMENS OF PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN, FROM SEVRES. 

Purchased for the School of Design in 1845. 

Observations. —These are useful, as showing the state of modern French 
painting on porcelain, and of French pottery, but are not to be recom¬ 
mended for any other qualities. In respect of the design, especially in 
the plates, it is simply imitative painting, ill placed as being concealed 
when the plate is used. 


^ P 61, P 62.—TWO ORIENTAL PLATES. 

Purchased at 5s. each. 1852. 


P 63.—ORIENTAL PLATE. 
Purchased at 7s. 6d. 1852. 


p 64.—BLUE NANKIN PLATE. 
Purchased at 3s. 1852. 


P 65 

Purchased at £ 4. 


—CUP, SAUCER, AND COVER. 
1852. 


P 66.—CUP, SAUCER, AND COVER.—JAPANESE EGG-SHELL 
Purchased at 10*. 1862. 


_ , P 67.—CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased at £2 10,. 1852. 


P 68, P 69.—TWO CHINA BASINS. 

Purchased at .‘1#. each. 1852. 


Purchased at £ 1 5s. 


P 70.—ORIENTAL JAR. 
1852. 


D , P 71.—ENAMELED CUP. 

Purchased at 5s. 1852. 

Purchased of IIkwktt & Co., 19, Fenchurch Street. 

is ~7 In 1111 tbe P rccctlin K examples direct imitation of nature 

.... '“ Uc<l : and the suggestions of nature are conventionalized. Careful 
p 7] ntlon i* paid to distribution of quantities; to form, as in P 68 and 
anan Tt *° ^° IoUr ’ M in tbe 0,bcrs - ,n P 61 the ornament is pleasantly 


P 72, P73, P74.—THREE ORIENTAL JARS. 

Purchased at £2 10*. 1852. 

ordinloIn / '' ,n i^ Remftrkablc for their 8 rao, ‘ ful outline, and the sub- 
ation and flat treatment of the ornament. 


Man r . , P 75.—PORCELAIN DISH. 

•Won ufaeturcl at Furstenburg. 

' urchased at jl'l 1 *. 1852. 


P 76.—MUG, WITH LANDSCAPE AND FRUIT. 

Pur U { ac, T fd * Worcester. 

^chased at jfl 1*. 1852. 


Pottery. 




























P 77. —POTTERY. 


Pottery. 


P 77 .—VASE, COVER, AND DISH. 


Manufactured at Worcester. 
Purchased at ^1 10s. 


P 78.—INKSTAND, PIERCED EARTHENWARE. 
Manufactured in Holland. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at j£l. 


P 79.—ANTIQUE GLAZED EARTHENWARE CUP AND 
COVER. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 10s. 


P 80.—FLEMISH EARTHENWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 


P 81.—FLEMISH EARTHENWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 10s. 


P 82.— 44 LONG BEARD ” EARTHENWARE BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 15s. 


P 83.—EARLY ENGLISH JUG. 


Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 12s. 


P 84 to P 92.—OLD DUTCH EARTHENWARE. 

A part of the celebrated collection of the late Joan D’Huyvcter of Ghent. 

Purchased of Mr. Farrrk, Wardour Street. 

The descriptions have been extracted from the catalogue of sale. 

P 84.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at «£20. 

44 The belt or flat band in the middle of the body represents the 
44 seven electors of the emnire, half length, each holding his scutcheon; 
44 towards the handle, in the same belt, are two other armorial medallions; 
“ at the top of the neck is a fine muzzle of a lion, the open lips of which 
44 admit the introduction of a ring. The remainder of the ewer is also 
44 decorated with circles and ornaments, sunk and in relief, which conduce 
“ to make this Ewer one of the most elegant productions of the ceramic 
44 art of its date/’ 



P 85.—DUTCH EWER. 


Purchased at £\H. 

44 The belt, adorned with twelve baa reliefs, represents the history of the 
44 chaste Suzanna in six subjects, composed of a crowd of figures and 
44 repeated twice. It bear* this subscription : I>it is dei schone historic 
44 van Suisanna int Korte eitgesneiden anno 1584 Engel Kran. The 
44 word * eitgesneiden ’ (engraved), would lead us * * s 



44 the name of the engraver; we believe, however, it is that of the potter. 

44 The neck is filled by four verses in three lines, the form of tne cha- 
44 racters and the dialect of which denote a vrry high antiquity, » n( * 
44 which art evidently copies from another inscription/’ 






















P 8G.— POTTERY. 


P 86.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at .£20. 1852. 

“ !r,Imi he ln ‘r f \ Ic f tlie bo,1 y are found represented emblematic figures • 

“ S b’’ri“ a °i S ’ - rh ! C ’ “ thmetic > mi,sic > geometry, urMogr', 
„ i alth ' chant >> hope, justice, prudence, and temperance. Retween the 
figures we read : \\an (wenn) Got wil so ist mein zil; (God’s will is 
for my g°° ( U and below: Mestre Balden memrieken pottenbecker 
„ Z°2& z ? d ? n Korr ? n Leiden gedolt. 'Ihe remainder of the belt 
is filled tnth two medallions containing the arms of England.” 

P 87.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at .£'10 ]0s. 1852. 

.< * The .body ientirely covered with true lovers’ knots stamped with the 
“ of cl’ 1 ' 0 " °! i" orttl . ba f relicf V‘T d in flont > and representing the soul 
fln,i ir iH kC " "!•’ u 1>e8Ven hls K 00(1 genius. In the exergue is 
„ ,nd the name of the potter, Jan Baldcms, and the vear 1596. The 
glaze is a deep azure blue. The height, cover included' 36 inches.” 

P 88.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at M3 10*. 1852. 

In front, AMlliam III. King of England represented in medallion The 

remainder of the body is covered with branches of flowers and fruit 
“ inches” * br0Wn Up0n 11 g rc y ish ground. Cover. Height, 29 

P 89.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at j£2 10s. 1852. 

“ Entirely grey.” 

n , ’ P 90.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased at .£‘2. 1852. 

„ , P 91.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased ut £.1 10s. 1852. 

„ , P 92.—DUTCH EWER. 

Purchased ut .£'2. 1852 

to ST"- ’£~ P 2° t0 ’’ ? 2 ’ .' Vhilst «>cse ™rks have been purcliased 
strnlv f ^ ° ? n ustr i rl< ’ al 8mt “ s of manufactures, they are worthy of 
Irene i r t "'"' ' bametenstie ornament, which is nlwavs suliservient to the 
If ™ ,’ rn,i , an ' 1 in some of the specimens for tfie agreeable tone of 
iour obtained on their surface. 


Tottery. 


P 93.—BROWN JAR WITH LIZARD. 

itrrhased of Messrs. Hkwf.tt & Co., at .£10. 1852. 

colorir^ftitrfn ua a »l>««nen of manufacture, and for the 


P 91. NANKIN BLUE PORCELAIN LAND MARK. 
'•‘’•chased of M, ssrs. II kwktt A Co., at £3. 1852. 

tervahon.— Purchased as a specimen of manufacture. 

p , P 96.—DISH (SEA GREEN). 

"rebased of Messrs. H kwk tt & Co., at 15*. 1852. 

p, i P 96 —ANCIENT WHITE CRACKLE JAR. 

rrhased of Messrs. Hkwktt & Co., at £1 IDs. 1852. 

p P. 9/.—MANDARIN JAR. 

<Z'et'*r"' Hkwktt A Co., at £2. 1862. 

^hineso ,! 1*^7, purchased us specimens of modem 

c m anufnrture. 


E 
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P 98.— POTTERY. 


p 98.—AN OLD INDIAN VASE AND COVER. 

Presented to the museum by R. Rkdgrave, R. A., Art Superintendent, 
as a specimen of manufacture. 1852. 

P 99.—DRESDEN CIRCULAR PLATEAU. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at £] 5s. 1853. 


P. 100.—ORIENTAL DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 4s. 1853. , 

Observation.— An English coat of arms painted on the ware afterwards. 


p ini p 10> —TWO PIECES OF EARLY SPODE EARTHEN- 
’ ' ' WARE. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2s. 6 d. each. 1853. 


P 103.—CUP AND SAUCER, OLD DERBY. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2s. each. 1853. 


P. 104.—ORIENTAL RED TERRA COTTA PLATE. 
Purchased at 3s. 1853. __ 

p 105.—OVAL DRESDEN DISH, FLOWERS, &c. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at .^1 10s. 1853. 


P 106, P 107.—DRESDEN PLATES. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 12s. each. 1853. 

Observation .— P 106, emlmssed border and |mmted bird*, worthy notice. 


P106, P109, P HO, P 111.—POUR RED TERRA COTTA VASES. 

Presented by Messrs. Wedgwood, Etruria. 1852. 

Observation .—Imitations of (ircck shapes. 


P 112.—LARUE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Puoin’h property, at £* 15s. 18M. 

Observations .— Date, judging from costume and ornaments, 

A.D. 1600. Inscribed, “ Andreaim Bella ” This is a dish or ' 
of the kind designated Maioliea Amatori, lieing intended as 
presents, and bearing real or fanciful portraits of tnc bride or mistre 


P 113.—LARGE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Puoin’s property, at £\ 10s. IJ&Jv or 
Observation. —The incredulity of St. 'I nomas, inscribed on a no 
scroll, “ Toma, qui me vedisti et credidisti." 


































r 114.—POTTERY. 

P 114.—LARGE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin's property, at £4 1853 

pasac (.appaciaref) Who appeases fortune gains much” Old 
Italian, probably a dialect, Bolognese (?) Date about 1500. 


1* H5-—LARGE RAPHAEL WARE DISH. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s property, at jt.i 6s. 1853 

the°tthT a<K>,W- ~ I lg “ re °? Lib *, rt 5 r ’ llavin K >n one hand a heart, and in 

li^ ve^™ U aZlus ” 8Crlbed ° n U ribb ° n ' “ Non bene *<*> 


P 116—A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 

Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s property, at £2 8s 1853 

an<?^T ^'~°? a T nte<1 W .‘ th fobated ornan >ents in blue, yellow 
and green; the centre chequered with blue and yellow. 3 

P 117 —A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 

Ob.J^Z? at ‘a® 8al - ° f M u r UG,N ’ 8 P^Perty. at .£1 6s. 1853. 
voservahon. —Amorim, with fruit and flowers. 


P 118.—A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 
Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s property, at €1 8s. 
Observation. —Apollo and Daphne. 


PI 19.—A RAPHAEL WARE PLATE. 
Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s property, at .^l 4s 
Observation .—Venus riding on a Dolpfiin! 


1853. 


1853. 


P 120.—A RAPHAEL WARE BOWL. 

at th f,* ale " f Mr - P«Jo«»’« property, at £J 7s. 1853. 
Paintimr 'nlT n ate ^° m 1^® to 1550. Centre has a “ chiaroscuro ” 
arc niilni 1° 1 y* U ”"' ground, of Cupid in a car drawn by liirds ; the sides 
Udin P e d m an ‘ bc " < ‘ Ue ’ blue and y Mov > in the manner of Giovanni ,1. 


P 121.—A PALLISSY DISH. 

oKSf *p p ? le ofMr .P'o'NS property, at £4 4s. 185.1. 

ewfioa.—. Perforated with arabesque ornaments. •• Assiette h jour.” 


P 122.—A MAJOLICA TAZZA. 
ftjrchased *t 15,. 1853. 

" Adam and Eve labouring after the Fall, 

assisting Adam to uproot a tree. 




























P 123. —rOTTERY. 


P 123.—MAJOLICA PLATE. 

™ *» *- ««*-* 

of Imhoff, of Augsburg. 

p ^24._AN OLD DRESDEN CUP AND COVER. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £4 14s. Gd. 1853. 


p 125.—AN ORIENTAL TEAPOT. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £\ 5s. 1853. rrn__ 

Observations. —Black ground painted with coloured flowers. Ihe 
general effect and arrangement of colour \ ery good. 

p 126.—A CHINESE SNUFF JAR. 

ObZwtini— With'dnwons in relief. This remarkable piece of 
earthenware seems to be an imitation of ivory carving. 


F 127—A BOWL, MOROCCO WARE. 

^^^^^^The^red'patches^n'sealii^pvM are nearljr always seen on 

th r 'lie opaque white enamel (similar to the majobca glaze) will 

not teke any bright led enamel colours. The “ chrome enamel reds 
were not known. 


P ,28 F 129, P 130, P 131.—FOUR SPECIMENS OF WEDGWOOD. 
’ IMITATION OF SHELLS. 

Ubservati . 1. verv few sets having been sola. 


p f/trf.v vears aero 


F 132 P 133.—A PAIR OF OLD STAFFORDSHIRE BOWPOTS. 
Purchase, I in Staffordshire, and presented to the Museum by Mr. J. 

Robinson. 1853. 

Observation .— Date about 1/60. 


p 134.—EMBOSSED JUG. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at £\. 1853. 

Observation. —Supposed < >riental. 


F 135.—JAPAN WARE TEAPOT. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 6*. 1853. 

Observation. —Emlwsscd, with silver spout. 

V 136 P 137 P 138.—OLD DERBY COMPOTIER, PLATE. 

V ’ AND CUP. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 15*. 1853. 






























P 139. —POTTERY. 


P 139.—AN INDIAN ENAMEL BOWL AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 1 5s. 1853. 

Observation .—Painted with bamboo. 


P 140.—AN OLD BERLIN PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, at «£1. 1853. 

Observation. —Centre, painted flowers and insects, with pierced border. 

P 141.—ORIENTAL TEAPOT. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 10s. 6tf. 1853. 

Observation .—Painted leaves (large.) 

P 142.—CHOCOLATE CUP AND SAUCER, OLD DRESDEN. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at £2. 1853. 

Observation .—Painted with figure subjects. 


P 143.—AN OLD GERMAN EWER AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 5s. 1853. 

Observation .—Painted Chinese subjects. 

P 144.—A SAUCE BOWL AND COVER, OLD NASSAU (?). 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 8s. 6cf. 1853. 

Observation .—Painted flowers on bowl and cover; brilliant,and worthy 
of notice. 

P 145.—AN OLD FRANKENTHAL TEAPOT AND STAND. 
Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, at ji’l 5s. 1853. 

Observation .—Painted figure subjects. 


P 146.—NASSAU (?) TEA CANISTER. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 10s. 1853. 


P 147.—ORIENTAL GREEN ENAMEL PORCELAIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 15s. 1853. 

Obserra tions .—Seven pieces. They form a Chinese dish; painted on 
the bisque. 

p 148.—A DRESDEN BOX AND COVER, CANARY COLOUR. 
Purchased of Mr. Watkrk, at iwr. 185.5. 


I’ 149,—ORIENTAL COFFEE CCP AND SAUCER. ENAMELED. 
Purchased of Mr. Watkrh, at 4*. 1863. 


P 1 —A CHANTILLY CARD TRAY. 

Purchased of Mr. C. II. Water*, at 4*. 1853. 
starvation .—Curious imitation of Chinese. 

P 151.—ORIENTAL COFFEE CCP AND SAUCl.R. 
^ Phased of Mr. Waters, at 4s. 1863. 



























p 152.—POTTERY. 

p 152.-ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 5s. 1853. 

P 153.—ORIENTAL CUP ‘AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at Is. 1853. 

P 154.—AMSTERDAM CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. J. C. Brown. 1853. 


P 155—AN OLD WORCESTER CUP AND SAUCER. 

^4r —su - 

porcelain. _ _ 


P 156.—A BOW SEAUX AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 10s. 1853. 

p 15J_.\N OLD WORCESTER SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. J. W. Brown, at 1*. 6 d. 1853. 


P 158.—AN OLD STAFFORDSHIRE TEAPOT. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 8s. 1853. 


P 159.—AN OLD CHELSEA SQUARE DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Waters, at Us. 1853. 

Observation. —Painted birds, branches, butterfly, &c. 


P 160.—AN OLD GERMAN BEER TANKARD. 

Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at £'A 10s. 1863. . 

Observations. —Enameled stoneware, painted with the figures of (■ 
Electors of the empire on horseback, with their escutcheons. 

P 161.—AN OLD FAIENCE BEER TANKARD. 

Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at £2 51 . 1863. . . M \ e . 

Observations — Enameled, mounted in pewter. 1 aintcd iminn ag 
Augsburg ware (?). __ 


p 162.—DELFT BUTTER DISH. 


Purchased of Mr. Heigham, at 12s. 1863. 

Observations . —Cover surmounted with a lish ; 
colours. 


enameled in prop®* 


p 163 .—SAXONY PORCELAIN JUG AND COVER <)K 
CHOCO LATTER. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at IS*. 18S.X 

Observaiums.-Vhc painted Howcn, air very spirited, and the un 
scale-work on the ground of the piece produces a rich and stnKin# 
















































P 164 . — POTTERY. 


P 164.—SAXONY PORCELAIN TEAPOT. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 15s. 1853. 

Observation .—See observations to P 163. 


P 165.—SAXONY PORCELAIN CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7s. 6d. 1853. 

Observations .—Sec observations to P 163. 


P 166.—EARLY DRESDEN CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 6s. 6d. 1853. 

P 167.—EARLY DRESDEN BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 10s. 1853. 

Observation .—P 166 and P 167, imitations of Oriental. 


P 168.—OLD WORCESTER VASE AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at «£6. 1853. 

Observations .—^Blue ground, painted with landscape and birds. The 
painting and gilding of this vase are very spirited and artistic; an excellent 
example of early A\ orcester. 


P 169.—DELFT DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 15s. 1853. 

Observations .—Delft gadrooned plateau, painted in blue and purple; 
imitation of Oriental. 


P 170.—A PORCELAIN PLATE, UNCERTAIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 12s. 6 d. 1853. 

Observation .—Perforated border, and painted flowers in centre. 

P 171.—CHELSEA DERBY DISH (OR LARGE SAUCER). 

Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 7s. Gd. 1853. 

Observation .—Green and gold ornament. 


P 172.—FLEMISH STONEWARE MUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 12s. Gd. 1853. 

Observation .—With pewter mountings, 17th century. 

P 173.—INDIAN TEAPOT, RED TERRA COITA. 
Purchased of Mr. Waters, at 2s. Gd. 1863. 

P174, P 175r—TWO WORCESTER BASKETS. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at .1*1 1 Is. Gd. 1853. 

Observation. —Perforated, blue and white, with raised flowers. 


P 176.—ORIENTAL JAR AND COVER. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moork, at £i 1 It. Gd. 1853. 

, P e ciinen <, ^ <>,W —^ uc » **6, and gold, with raised stems and flowers: fine 

























P 177.—POTTERY. 

p 177 —EARLY STAFFORDSHIRE EARTHENWARE TEAPOT. 

Parehased of Mrs. Moore, at 10s. 1853. ..... 

Observation . —The workmanship and glaze of this httle piece are very 

excellent. _ 

P 178.—ORIENTAL JAR. 

Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, Ramsgate. 1852. 

Observations .—One of a set of three jars and two beakers ; jaunted ith 
birds and flowers. _ 

P 179.—ORIENTAL BEAKER. 

Obsewtiwl —OwfTiet of three jars and two beakers ; painted with 
birds and flowers. 


P 180.—ORIENTAL BASIN. 

Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 4s. 1852. . . .. 

Observation*. —Red, green, and blue flowers, border ins " . 


p 181.—ORIENTAL BASIN. 

ObserZaoil-l >r!d> ground* with coloured flowers; border inside and 
outside. _ 

|> 182.—ORIENTAL PLATE. 

. Purchased of Air. Hodgson, at .is. 18»>—. t 

Obsecration*. —Chinese figures in the centre on n scroll; colon 
flowers and black-edged ornament on the border. 

p 183.—ORIENTAL PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. Hodobon, at 3s. 1852. , , 

Observations. —landscape in centre, Chinese temple; coloured 

on border. 


p 184.—ORIENTAL PLATE. 


Purchased of -Mr. Hodgson, at .1*. 1852. 

Ohserratians.— 1 juulsea|ie. with deer in the centre; 
the border. 


coloured flowers on 


P 185.—ORIENTAL PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 1«. 1852. 

Observation.- -Blue foliage in the centre und on the border. 


P 18<i.—ORIENTAL HIT AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2*. each. 1852. 

Observation. — Border, green ground, with red. bine, and yellow le 


p 18".—ORIENTAL CUP. 

Purchased of Mr. llonorON. at 2*. 1852. 

Ohttrvati'". —Green, red, and blue foliage, with butterflies 























P 188. —POTTERY. 


P 188.—PORCELAIN BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2s. 1852. 


P 1S9.—SAUCE BOAT. 

Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 25. 1852. 

Observation .—Border gold, red, &c. 

P 190.— LARGE DELFT SAUCER OR DISH. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 3s. 1852. 

Observation .—Blue with Chinese figures. 

P 191.—LARGE DELFT BASIN. 

Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 5s. 1852. 

Observation .—Blue ornament, ribbed. 


P 192.—DELFT BASIN. 
Purchased of Mr. Hodgson, at 2s. (id. 1852. 
Observation .—Blue ornament. 


P 193.—A PLATE, EARLY SPODE EARTHENWARE. 
Presented by Mrs. C. Wentworth Dilke. 1853. 

1* 194.—A GROTESQUE DELFT MUG. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 15s. 1853. 


P 195.—ORIENTAL VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£8. 1853. 

Observations .—Brilliant green enameled craeklin vase. 'Hie colour of 
this vase is very uncommon, and the regularity of reticulations formed by 
the cracking of the glaze and small size of the same. 


P 196, P 197.—PAIR OF SQUARE ORIENTAL VASES. 

Purchased of Mr. JoHN WEBB, at .£10. 1853. 

Observation .—White ground, with coloured figures. 


P 198.—JAPAN VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£10. 1853. 

Observations. - Raised figures, supported by three small figures that 
s *em to be sinking under their burden. 


P 199.—(IRIENTAL VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£10. 1853. 

Observations.— Straight neck, white ground, landscape and Chinese 

figures. 


P 200.—EARLY ORIENTAL VASE, STONEWARE. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£14. 1853. 

Observations. -Chinese characters, covered with Ol&dnn glaxe ; craeklin 
•nmU and medallions; brown and raised flowers. Verv ancient piece. 
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P 201. —POTTERY. 


P 201, P 202.—PAIR OF ORIENTAL VASES. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£18. 1853. 

Observation .—Raised flowers, &c. 


P 203.—OLD SEVRES VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at <£30 1853. 

Observations. —Raised foliage; imitation of Dresden p&te tendre. 

P 204, P 204 a. —EWER AND STAND, PARIAN GILT. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at j£4 146-. 6d. 1853. 


P 205.—RAPHAEL BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at £4 14s. Gd. 1852. 
Observations. —Turquoise ground; Watteau figures, Ac. in compart¬ 
ments. 


P 206.—HAREWOOD BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at £\ 11 s. Gd. 1852. 
Observation. —Painted roses, pheasants eye, &c. 


P 207—SEVRES SHAPE SEAUX. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at ,£1 11s. Of/. 1853. 
Observations. —Gilt chased diamonds, with painted sprigs of corn¬ 
flowers within diamonds. 

p 208.—SEVRES SHAPE SEAUX. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at £\ Us. Gd. 1853. 

Observations. _Gilt chased diamonds ; painted wreaths of cornflowers 

forming compartments with roses within. 


P 209.—HAREWOOD BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at <£3 13 s. Gd. 1853. 
Observations.-Mazarine ground ; jewelled and gilt. 


p 210.—SEVRES SHAPED JUG. 

Purchased of Minton A Co., Stoke, at <£T (if. 1853. . . 

Observations. —Turquoise ground; painted groups of roses; raised 
gilt. _ 


P 211, P211a.—BOWL AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Minton A Co., Stoke, at 14s. 1853. 

Observations. -Painted wreath of blue flowers, with sprigs of purp 
< omflowers below, and gilt. 

P 212.— DESSERT PLATE. 

Purchased at Minton & (Jo., Stoke, at 13s. 1853. 

Observation .—See observations to P 211. 


P 213. P 213 a.—BOWL AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Minton A Co., Stoke, at Os. 1853. * 

Observations. —Painted wreath of various coloured cornflowers, 
gold doutillc edge. 
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P 214. —POTTERY. 


P 214.—DESSERT PLATE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at S s. 1853. 
Observation .—See observations to P 213. 


P 215.—TEACUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at 10s. 6d. 1853. 

Observations .—Painted festoons of blue flowers and gilt. 


P 216.—COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at £\ 5 s. 1853. 

Observations .—Thin porcelain ; painted pink Cupids in the gilt chased 
compartments. __ 

P 217.—PARIAN BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at £\ 11s. 6d. 1853. 

Observation. —Green, red, and gold border. 


P 218, P 218 a.—EWER AND BASIN. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at 14s. 1853. 

Observations. —S&vres shape; coloured band of blue cornflowers, with 
pink, green, and gold. 


P 219.—ROUND SEVRES SHAPE COMPOST. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at £2 2s. 1853. 

Observations .—Sevres green ribbons; painted festoons ; groups of 
flowers and fruit in centre. 


P 220.—COFFEE CUP. 

Presented by Minton & Co., Stoke. 

Observations .—Thin porcelain; rose du Barry ground ; painted group 
of flowers in compartments. 

P92L—MAINTZ PLATE. 

Purchased at 8s. 1853. 

Observation. —Embossed, with purple flowers. 

P 222.—DRESDEN CUP AN1) SAUCER. 

Purchased at 7$. 1853. 

Observation .—Arrangement of colour is very good in this piece. 


P223.—COPENHAGEN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased at 5s. 1853. 

P 224, P 224 WORCESTER BASKET, PERFORATED, AND 

DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 4s. 1852. 


P 225. OLl) ELIZABETH IAN BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 8«. 1852. 

Nervation. — ( “ Bellartnine,” or Greybeard. 
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P 226. -POTTERY. 


P 226.—OLD ELIZABETHIAN BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 6s. 1852. 

Observation. —“ Bellarmine,” or Greybeard. 


P 227-—ORIENTAL TERRA COTTA POT. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 6s. 6d. 1853. 


P 228.—ANTIQUE GREEK VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 10s. 1853. 

Observations. —Glass handle and bottom and terra cotta body, covered 
with a coating of glass. This vase is remarkable. 


P 229, P 229 a.—EWER AND BASIN. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at 5s. 1853. 

Observation .—White china, Sevres shape. 


P 230.—AN OLD DRESDEN TUREEN AND COVER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, with P 231, at £ k 2. 1853. 

p 231.—A DRESDEN CIRCULAR DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, with P 230, at £2. 1853. 

Observations. —AVhite ground, painted flowers, and gilt with a scroll 
ornament. 


P 232.—CHELSEA PARROT. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 3s. 1853. 

p 233.—OLD BERLIN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 8s. 1853. 

Observation.— Painted with classical figures in black. 

P 234.—OLD WORCESTER CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 5s. 1853. 

P 236.—AMSTERDAM CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7 s. 1853. 

P 236.—COPENHAGEN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 7s. 6d. 1853. 

Observation. —Flower* very spirited. 

P 237.—INDIAN ENAMELED PORCELAIN. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2s. 1853. 

Observations— Heart shape ; painted and gilded in England. 

Pm—SEVRES SHAPE SEAUX. 

Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at .£2 8s. 1853. 

Obsrrvatis a.—Painted group of Watteau figures on each side. 





























P 239. —POTTERY. 


P 239.—REGENT BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Minton & Co., Stoke, at 18s. 1853. 

Observation .—Sews green ground, and gold bands. 


P 240.—OVAL VASE, ROSE DU BARRY. 

Purchased of Messrs. Daniells, New Bond Street, at £5 5s. 1853. 

Observation .—From the Sevres used in the time of Louis XIV. for 
liqueur glasses. 


P 241.—VASE AND COVER, ROSE DU BARRY. 
Purchased of Messrs. Daniells, at £6 6 s . 1853. 

Observations .—Birds painted in compartments ; chased gold. 


P 242.—CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Messrs. Daniells, at £2 12s. 6d. 1853. 

Observations .—Bleu (le roi ground; ceil de perdrix (eye of the partridge), 
garlands of flowers, and raised gold. 


P 243.—CUP AND SAUCER. 

Presented by Messrs. Daniells. 1853. 

P 244.—CUP AND SAUCER. 

Presented by Messrs. Daniells. 1853. 

Observations.—P 243 and P 244 copies of the period of Louis XIV.; 
rose du Barry ground. 

P245.—A FRAME OF TRIAL COLOURS ON PORCELAIN. 
Purchased of the Royal Manufactory at Sevres, at j£ 14 5s. 1853. 


P 245.—CHELSEA PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. Hale, Brojulstairs, at 12.?. 1852. 

Observations .—Painted flower in the centre, scroll ornament, and painted 
birds on the border; the extraordinary thickness and irregularity, cracked 
or croyed all over, very remarkable. 


P 247.—ORIENTAL PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 2.?. 1852. 

Observations .—Medallion in the centre, red and blue; fancy border. 


P 248.—ORIENTAL SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 1*. 1852. 

Flowers in the centre, blue, green, ted, and yellow ; 

bottler the same. 


P 2-19.—ORIKNTAL SAUCKR. 
Purchntfd of Mr. Hal*, at 2*. 1862. 
^oterea/ioii.—Yellow, red, See. ornament 


Pottery. 
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P 250. —POTTERY. 


P 250.—ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 6s. <id . 1852. 

Observations. —Foliage, fruit, &c. in centre; border inside the cup. 

p251.—ORIENTAL CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Mr. Hale, at 6s. 6cf. 1852. 

Observation. —Compartments with flowers between. 


P252.—ORIENTAL VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £*8. 1852. 

Observations. —Flowers, birds and dragons; the treatment of running 
flowers and general ornamentation of this piece, good. 


P 253.—ORIENTAL VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at «£8. 1852. 

Observation. —Egg shell, with Chinese figures in compartments. 


P 254.—CRACK LIN VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at «£6. 1852. 

Observations. —Blue landscape; the cracklin zones, or bands, are evi¬ 
dence of extraordinary skill in manufacture. 


P255.—CRACKLIN BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at ,£8. 1852. 

Observation. —Raised subjects in white enamel and blue. 

P 256.—BLUE NEVERS PILGRIM’S BOTTLE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£9. 1852. 

Observations. —Blue ground, painted with flowers and white enamel; 
16th or 17th century. 

P257.—BLUE GERMAN JUG, STONEWARE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £l 5#. 1852. 

Observation.—: Mounted in pewter. 

P 258.—BLUE GERMAN JUG, STONEWARE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at jLT 5 s. 1852. 


P 259.—LARGE ORIENTAL VASE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£25. 1852. 

Observations. —Running scroll, flowers, birds, and dragons; the om 
mentation of this piece is very elegant. 


I> ^fio,—VENETIAN FOUNTAIN, OR >VEI.I<*HBAD, IN TERRA 

COTTA. 

Presented by Karl Granville. 1852. . - m 

Observations.— Modeled on a reduced scale, by Angelo Giordani, . 
the original bronze in the court of the Ducal Palace, Venice, by ^ , c< \ t | 
Conti, cast n 1556. A remarkable specimen of the ornamental i 
work of the Renaissance, in Italy. 

























P 261. —POTTERY. 


P 261.—VENETIAN FOUNTAIN, OR WELL-HEAD, IN TERRA 
COTTA (Companion to P 260.) 

Presented by Earl Granville. 1852. 

, Observations. Modeled on a reduced scale, bv Angelo Giordani, from 
the anginal bronze in the court of the Ducal Palace. Venice, by Alfonso 
Alberghetti, cast in 1559. A remarkable specimen of the ornamental 
metal work of the Renaissance , in Italy. 


P 262.—GREEN PORCELAIN VASE. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton & Co., Stoke, at 1 4 s . 1852. 


P 263.—MAJOLICA PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\ 10 s. 1852. 

Observations. —Orion riding on a dolphin. Late towards the 
century. 


I/th 


P264.—PARIAN BUTTER DISII AND STAND. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton’s, Stoke, at 5 s . 1853. 


P265.—INDIAN SHAPE JAR. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton’s, at £2 5 s . 1853. 

Observations. White ground, with painted flowers, and gilt border. 


P266.—COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton’s, at jfl. 1853. 
Observation .—Bleu de roi and painted flowers. 


P267.—THE “LISMORK” JUG. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton’s, at 7s. Gd. 1853. 
Observation. —White ground and red border. 


P 268.—SMALL LISMORE JUG. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton’s, at 2s. 1853. 

Observation. —Celadon ground. 


P269.—SMALL WHITE PARIAN JUG. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton’s, at Is. 1852. 


P270, P 271, P 2/2, P 273.—TERRA COTTA VASES. 
Purchased of Messrs. Minton’s, at £\ As. 1853. 
oservation. —Turned vases illustrative of elegance of form in pottm. 


P 274.— MAJOLICA PLATE. 

Purchased of Mr. ChaKpkuh, at £\ 5s. 1853. 

serrations. School of Raphael; subject uncertain ; date about 1570 # 


P275.—MAJOLICA PLATE, 

ttrcfctf* ed of Mr. (Tiapmckm, at £\ 5 s. 1853. 

l)cm/ < * rt1 ?^ ,0,,# ' Children with sheep in n landscape; in the manner of 
"omemchino or Annibale Carracci. 


Pottery. 
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P 276. — 1’OTTEllY. 


Pottery. 


P 276, P 277, P 278.—MODERN ENGLISH MAJOLICA WARE. 
Presented by Minton & Co., Stoke. 1853. 

P 279.—TOURNAY EWER. 

Purchased of Mr. Forrest, at £3 10s. 1853. 

Observation. —Tournay porcelain; insects and flowers in blue and gold. 

P 280.—OLD ITALIAN WARE DISH. 

Purchased of Mr. Forrest, at £3. 1853. 

Observation.—A fine specimen of the Rococo style of ornament. 

P 281.—SMALL DISH, WEDGWOOD WARE. 

Purchased of Mr. Forrest. 1853. 

P 282.—SMALL PLATE, WEDGWOOD WARE. 
Purchased of Mr. Forrest with P 281, at 12s. 1853. 


p 283.—OLD WORCESTER, OR BOW, BASKET AND TRAY. 

Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at .£'4 4s. 1853. 

Observations .—Raised flowers, &c. Cover and tray perforated. 


P 284.—OLD DELFT WARE BOAT. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 10s. 6cf. 1863. 
Observation. —White ground with blue flowers. 


p 285.—OLD WEDGWOOD WARE FLOWER POT. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at £ 1. 1853. 


P 286.—OLD DRESDEN CUP, COVER, AND TRAY. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at £6 6s. 1853. 


P 287.—OLD WEDGWOOD WARE CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 6s. 1853. 


P 288, P 288/1.—TWO PIECES OF WEDGWOOD WARE. 
Purchased of Mrs. Moore, at 7 #• Crd. 1853. 


P 289.—A GIRANDOLE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton & Co., at £\2 Pis. 1853. 

P 290.—A GIRANDOLE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Minton & Co., at £4 Is. 1853. 

Observations. —These examples arc from French originals. fu!. 

both formed from the same mould, and are exhibited to illustrate 
difference of price which results from the application of increased la 
and higher finish. 


P 291.—A DRESDEN PLATE. 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15#. 1853. 
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P 292. —POTTERY. 


P 292.—A DRESDEN PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853. 

Observations .—P 291, P 292, painted birds in the centre, and wreaths 
on border, which is likewise embossed. 


P 293.—MAYENCE PLATE. 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 12s. 1853. 

Observation .—Painted figure subjects in the centre. 


P 294, P 295.—OLD DELFT PLATES (?) 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at *£1. 1853. 


P 296.—SMALL DELFT PLATE (?) 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 5 s. 1853. 


P 297.—OLD CHELSEA PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853. 

Observation .—Embossed scroll border, with painted flowers, roses, &c. 
in the centre. 


P 298.—OLD CHELSEA PLATE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 15s. 1853. 

Observation. —Blue and gold embossed border, with painted flowers in 
the centre. 


P 299.—OLD DRESDEN PLATE. 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 10*. 1853. 

Observation. —Painted tulip and insects. 

p 300.—OLD DRESDEN CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at ,£M. 1853. 

Observation. — Raised foliage, painted fruit, and insects. 


P 301.—OLD DRESDEN CUP AND SAUCER. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 7 s. 1853. 

Observations. —Painted flowers, fruit, and insects; lemon, in centre of 
saucer, half peeled. 

P 302.—OLD WORCESTER CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased of Messrs. Jacobs, at 10*. 1853. 

Observation —Green border, painted flower in centre. 


P 303.—EGG-SHELL SAUCER. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2*. fid. 1853. 


l*;»4 .—-large Neapolitan glazed stoneware vase. 
Datkd 1637. 

* urchased of Mr. Ciiakfkkh. at .£'15. 1853. 

































P 305. —POTTERY. 


P 305.—A GREEN GLAZED VASE, FOUR HANDLES,,SICILIAN. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at .£1 15s. 1853. 

P 306 —SUPPOSED SPANISH OR MORESQUE VASE, GREEN 
AND YELLOW GLAZE. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £\ 15s. 1853. 

P 307—EWER, BROWN AND YELLOW GLAZE, WITH RAISED 
ORNAMENTS, SUPPOSED SICILIAN. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £1 15s. 1853. 


P 308.—GERMAN BEER MUG. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £2 5s. 1853. 

Observation .— Brown glazed stoneware,with raised ornament; enameled 
and gilt. 




















DIVISION V—VARIOUS. 

(•ONSIS'nNGi OF WORKS IN IVORY, HORN, AND BONE, 
MIXED materials, BASKET WORK, AND MARBLE. 

(All \\ orks classed under Various are referred to by the letter “ V ” 
before the number.) 

^ ^ CARVING, REPRESENTING HINDOO MYTHO- 

, f , LOGY. 

Manufactured at Doorgah. 

Purchased for £22 Is , at public sale. 1852. 

Fast Imlf “p S ' —1116 Ch !r[ s F ecimen of Ivory Can ing exhibited by the 
./mnnJl f C° m P an y- . I he flat scul])turesque ornament of the back¬ 
ground forms an admirable contrast to the figures in front; and, in 
accordance with the Oriental principles, is duly subordinate to the chief 
object, which is the display of the Hindoo deifies. 


' ^ 3, V 4.—INKSTAND, PAPER WEIGHT AND KNIFE 

WHITE MARBLE INLAID WITH AGATES. ’ 
Manufactured at Agra. 

sa \* ttrC wfi for ~ Inkstand > £l9 i Pa P er Weight, £3; Knife, £1, at public 
Observation. —Specimens of Oriental Mosaic work. 


—SADDLE CLOTH, BRIDLE, CRUPPER, AND ACCOUTRE¬ 
MENTS FOR MATCHLOCK. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £100, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

withST- TheSe , articlc ? ttr ? vc 7 remarkable for the perfection 
to decora » .1 ° rn T. e 8 "? dls ^te<[ over the space they are employed 
rile h„r} te 5 el'i 6 re J 4 ! 1 ! 6 y a . u 7 of Kennel and ornament most perfect. 
coHectinn" “ dd Hfv th ** ° nC ° f t,lc ha PP' e8t compositions in the 
balanced! (i^MiUnfl M 10™ ^ ‘ hc maMes weU 

V 1°-—QUIVER, AND FOUR PIECES OF MATCHLOCK 
ACCOUTREM ENTS. 

Manufactured at Jodhpore, in Riypootana. 

1 arc based at ,£(i, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

orname^r^u 'r' C9C *? icle8 re markal»le for the adaptation of the 
nents to the forms they serve to decorate. 

V 11.—PUNKAH, OR NATIVE FAN. 

■ anufactured at Jodhpore, in Rajpootana. 

()j\ c iase( } a ^ ^ roni the Exhibition of 1861. 
and H ^ l - a [ l0n f -’"““Although the embroidery is rather coarsely executed. 

K^Pral t ^ n , i°M? 0 ! a n"' a / 8 . full >’ carric(1 out > ^t we may trace liere the 
stalks fl! c, P^ e that all the lines spring from a parent stem, and all the 
the e i_{r*. ? n ® J*°ra the other in tangential curves The distribution of 
? °' veri ovcr the surface of the blue centre is so judiciously 
in any direction 10 tW ° *** ** 8limc an ^ e » an( ^ no ^ lines are formed 
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Various, 


















V 12.— VARIOUS. 


V 12.—BASKET. 

Manufactured at Singapore. 

Purchased at 1 s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—Exhibiting ornamentation arising out of the construction. 


V 13 V 14 V 15 V 16.—FOUR COCOA NUT ORNAMENTS, 
’ ’ CARVED. 

Manufactured at Java. 

Purchased for £\ 3s., at public sale. 1852. 

Observation .—Rude in execution, but effective. 


V 17 -SET OF BURMESE CHESSMEN, IVORY PAINTED AND 

GILT. 

Purchased for £\ 4s., at public sale. 1852. 


V 18, V 19, V 20, V 21, V 22, V 23, V 24.—SEVEN COMBS. 

Purchased for £2 15*., at public sale. 1852. , 

Observations .—Specimens of Eastern manufacture. Ornament adapted 
to the use of the articles. 


V 95 V 26—TWO SPECIMENS OF KALSOMINE, OR WASH¬ 
ABLE PAPER HANGINGS. 

Presented by W. B. Simpson, 456, West Strand. 1852. . 

Observations .—'The work is partly stencilled and finished by hand, and 
therefore cheaper than handwork only. It can be prepared at the manu¬ 
factory, and sent to its destination. 'Fhey are a sort of intermediate pro¬ 
ductions between hand decorations and pajier hangings. 


V 27 V 28.—TWO CASTINGS, AFTERWARDS COVERED WITH 
ELECTRO-DEPOSIT. 

Purchased at £\2, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—Illustrating the uses of elastic moulds. 


V 29, V 30, V 31.—'THREE CASTINGS. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

V 32.—CASTING OF VIRGIN AND CHILD. 

Purchased at £ 4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Manufactured by Hippolyte Vincknt, 14, Rue Neiive Saint 1‘rancor 

Remarkable as illustrations of the power of 
gelatine moulds to metal work; and of producing excellence commm 
with economy. 

V 33 .—CIRCULAR TABLE TOP, INLAID HARD STONES. 

Executed by H. Boat, Florence, and exhibited in the Exhibition 
1851. 

Purchased at £\36. -mental 

Observation.— An excellent sj>eoimen of manufacture, the ornaI " her 
border of flowers is graceful and harmonious in colour, althougn 
too naturalistic in style. 





















Y 34. —VARIOUS. 


V 34.—PAPER HANGINGS IN THE MEDIAEVAL STYLE. 
(After designs by A. W. Pugin, Esq.) 

Presented by J. G. Crace, 14, Wigmore Street. 1852. 

Observation .—Illustrations of flat treatment and geometric arrange¬ 
ments, displaying right feeling for the particular style in which they are 
executed. J 

V 35, V 36, V 37.—PAPER HANGINGS IN VARIOUS STYLES. 
Presented by Townsend, Parker, & Co., Goswell Street. 1852. 


V 38.—ENGLISH MARBLE, ETRUSCAN VASE. 
Purchased at £j. 1852. 


V 39.—ENGLISH MARBLE, ETRUSCAN TAZZA, WITH 
FIGURES. 

Purchased at £2 1 /s. Gd. 1852. 


V 40.—ENGLISH MARBLE, ETRUSCAN TAZZA, PLAIN. 
Purchased at £‘2 15s. 1852. 

Manufactured by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 

Observation .—Specimens of the applicability of the black marble of 
Derbyshire to purjioses of ornament. 


V 41, V 42.—TWO PIECES OF ORNAMENTAL STAMPED 
LEATHER. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at .£1 10s. 1852. 

Observation .—As specimens of wall decorations in that material. 

V 43.—CARVED IVORY CARD RACK. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewktt & Co., at £4. 1852. 

V 44.—CARVED IVORY SCENT CASE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewktt & Co., at £2 10s. 1852. 

V 45.—CARVED IVORY CUP. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewitt & Co., at £5. 1852. 

Observation .—Purchased as specimens of Chinese iv f ory caning. 


V. 46.—LARGE CAMEO. 

Purchased of Messrs. IIkwett & Co., at £4 . 1852. 

scale rWa * ,0n *—* >urc ’* lasc( * M ftn cxam plc of cameo treatment on a large 


V 47.—SCREEN INLAID WITH STONES. 

Purchased of Messr^ Hkwktt & Co., at j£i2. 1852. 

bservation .—Purchased us a siicciinen of Chinese art in mosaic in¬ 
laying. 1 


V 48.—A 
Purchased of 


J-OO-EE, THE EMBLEM OF AMITY AND 
GOODWILL. 


Messrs. Hkwktt A Co., at £&• 1852. 
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V 49.—VARIOUS. 


Various. 


V 49 .—CARVED MOTHER-O’-PEARL BOX. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £2 10s. 1852. 

Observation. —As specimens of Chinese manufactures. 


V 50—A SET OF BLOCKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROCESS 
OF PAPER STAINING. 

Presented by Messrs. Townsend, Parker, & Co. 1852. 

V 51.-BLOCKS, &c. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROCESS OF 
BLOCK PRINTING ON WOVEN FABRICS. 

Presented by Messrs. Liddiards. 1852. 


V 52.—CINGALESE SWORD. 

Presented by Sir J. Emerson Tknnent. 1853. 

“ The skill exhibited at the present day in producing such articles is 
** ven* inferior to that displayed in the above specimen, which belongs to 
“ the period anterior to the conquest of the kingdom of Kandy by the 
“ British; swords of this description, the hilts and scabbards of which 
“ are carved bv the Kandyans in horn and tortoiseshell, were given as 
“ presents by the King of Kandy on occasions of ceremony, and they are 
" still worn as mourning swords by the Cingalese chiefs. Those ot 
modem execution are inferior in workmanship, and have lost much of 
“ the grace and adaptation of design exhibited in this sword.” — Sir 
J. E. Tennent. 

Observations.— Highly interesting for its characteristic ornamentation, 
which, although in excess, is thoroughly subordinate to form and uses; 
such works are of great value in tracing the origin and history of orna¬ 
ments. It is curious to observe in a work for an island in the east the 
great similarity to the Norman ornament of the eleventh century; both 
have a common Byzantine origin. 


V 53.—GOTHIC CARVED TABLET.—FOUR COMPARTMENTS. 
Purchased at the sale of Mr. Pugin’s proj>erty, at £V2. 1853. 

V54.—THE NATURAL FIBRES OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
MACERATED. 

Purchased of Mr. Baxter, at .£'1 10#. 1853. 


V 55, V 56.—TWO SQUAT BALLS, INLAID WITH IVORY. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 10#, 1852. 


V 57.—OLD BURMESE BOX. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at £2. 1853. 

Observation. —Beautifully ornamented lock and hinge. 
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DIVISION VI_WOVEN FABRICS. 

(All Woven fabrics are referred to by the letter “ W” before the numbers.) 
See Observations by Owkn Jones, Esq. (Appendix C.) 


W 1.— PURPLE SARREE (A Dress worn by Women). 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at j£25, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— Sarree, with gold flowers, distributed on a purple ground; 
the yellow appearing under the gold, adds greatly to its brilliancy; the 
border remarkable for the easy flow of the lines, and the harmonious 
juxtaposition of the colours. The dark green edging round the leaves, and 
the dark red edging round the flowers, of great value in defining the 
forms on the gold ground, and adding to the general harmony. 


W 2.— PURPLE KINKHOB (A Kumberbund or Waistband 
worn by Men). 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at i. ; 10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Geometrical arrangement of small panels of conventional 
flowers and foliage; remarkable for the general gold colour contrasting 
with and balancing the purple; the foliage being further heightened, and 
the effect increased by a few spots of red. The general outline of the 
panels rather severe, but corrected, in some measure, by the intermediate 
diaper; the foliage in the panels well distributed. 


W 3.—GREEN KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at j£ 4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

. Observations.— Gold diaper on green silk. A just proportion observed is 
ln the quantity of gold to the ground ; the leading lines, although of the 
m °st simple kind, are relieved by the interweaving of the ground colour, 
80 as to destroy the stiffness which might have otherwise resulted. 


W 4.—PURPLE KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 
j urchased at fis., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Ob serrations.- Alternately plain stripes of gold on yellow, edged 
with gold on crimson, and stripes of foliage in gold on purple ground. 

he general effect is much enhanced by the yellow appearing as a 
J a l )( ‘ r (>n the gold of the plain stripes ; and the purple as a hatching on 
* flowers of the ornamental band, with the addition of crimson spots in 
mu * quantities; this renders the general effect very good. 
























W 5. —WOVEN FABRICS. 



Woven \y 5 —GREEN BROCADED NAMAZ SUTTRUNGEE, or HINDOO 
^bncs. * PRAYER CARPET. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £\2 125., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Agreeable arrangement of the forms and harmonious 
in colour; in the border may be studied graceful continuity of form 
and due balance of the masses; the diaper in the centre correct in scale 
and proportions; the spots of colour well balanced. It may again be 
observed, that all flowers on a gold ground are outlined by a darker tint. 


W 6 .—ROOMAL or HANDKERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Ahinedabad. 

Purchased at £2 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.—A running floral pattern in gold on crimson silk: the 
due relative quantities of pattern to ground have been observed; the flow 
of the main stalks are playful and elegant. The harmonious effect is 
much increased by the ground of red silk appearing, as hatching, on the 
gold flowers. 


W 7.—ROOMAL or HANDKERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £2 IO 5 ., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Geometrical arrangement of flowers on stalks, in green, 
silver, and gold, on red silk; the red appearing through the gold 
ground, in hatchings; this is of great value in diminishing the quantity 
of gold, and adding to the general effect. 


W 8.—-NAMAZ SUTTRUNGEE, or PRAYER CARPET. 

Manufactured at Ahinedabad. 

Purchased at £\\, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— Geometrical arrangement of leaves and birds in gold, on 
a purple ground ; the ground rc-appearing in skilfully arranged hatchings; 
the whole relieved by the silver flowers edged with red, and the red spots 
in the eyes of the birds, and in the centres of the small flowers; the 
evenness of tint produced by the skilful filling up of the ground is to he 
remarked. The border is rather weak, and not worthy of the centre. 


W 9.—GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 

Manufactitrcd at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. . 

Observations .—ITic dark edging which surrounds the leaves on the goK 
ground is again worthy of remark, as showing that a different treatinen is 
required for flowers on a gold ground to those on a ground of colour, >vne 
white or light colours are employed with the same purpose of distin< 
ness, and at the same time adding to the general harmony; the 8IT1 j* 
1>orders in which black is introduced arc valuable in reducing the g enc 
glitter of the gold, which is a little in excess. 


\V 10.—RED KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £22, from the Exhibition of 1851. . ^ 

Observations. — Diaj>er in gold, on crimson silk. On a carch’* 8 K 
the gold would ap|>ear here to be in excess; but on close inspects * 
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W 11. —WOVEN FABRICS. 


admirable way in which this defect is remedied will be seen; the ground Woven 
re-appearing in a small flower, and as hatching, on the gold : we may fabric8 - 
further see the lines of hatching reversed in each flower, so that no set 
lines are produced in any direction, and the red and the gold are perfectly 
balanced, thus the general bloom, always sought, is most successfully 
obtained. 


W 11.—PURPLE KINKIIOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £4 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Diaper of gold and silver, on purple ground. Remark¬ 
able for the playful cnaracter and freedom from stiffness of the leading 
forms in the diaper; and the just appreciation of the quantities of the 
gold and silver in relation to the ground; the yellow silk interwoven 
with the gold also conduces to the general effect. 


W 12.—GREEN SILK BROCADE (Kumberbund or Waistband). 
Manufactured at Aurungabad. 

Purchased at £3 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Flower pattern, red, yellow, and white on green ground, 
well distributed ; and the colours nicely balanced. The white edging 

tance in avoiding any harsh contrast of 



considerably to the general liveliness 


of the effect. 


W 13.—PURPLE SILK BROCADE (A Klmberbvnd or 
Waistband). 


Manufactured at Aurungabad. 

Purchased at £ 4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—'Pile flowers arc artistically grouped; the white edging 
round the flower, and the yellow edging round the green leaves, are 
valuable in softening the transition to the purple ground. 


W 14.—GREEN KINKIIOB, WITH GOLD FLOWERS. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Itajpootana. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .— Detached gold ornament repeated on pale green ground ; 
the relative value of the gold to the ground has been well considered, 
and the varied outline of the ornament is judicious ; thus no set lines 
are produced to mar the general effect. 


W 15.—WHITE SILK SARREE, WITH BLUE AND RED 
BORDER. 

Manufactured at I)holcj>on\ in Itajpootana. 

Purchased at j£5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Remarkable for the elegance of effect produced by very 
Slm ple means : by the rt)K>tition of the same small flower in the border, 
balanced in form and colour. The bands of black and red, in 
zigzag, above and below the general border, are judicious in retaining 
™ ““ to “ A! - 11 *■ J ^ ”-gonal lines 
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W 16. —WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 16.—GREEN AND GOLD SHAWL. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at <^18, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —The border to this shawl is carefully drawn, and well 
balanced in colour ; the conventional treatment of the floral groups in the 
centre is worthy of remark; but the general effect not particularly good. 


W 17.—KINKHOB JAHLDAR, or GOLD FLOWERED TISSUE. 
Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £32 10$., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Diaper in silver, black, and red, on gold ground; se¬ 
lected for the elegance of the leading lines, and the just distribution 
and relative value of the several tints. 


W 18.—GOOLBUND GOOLANAR, or GOLD AND RED TURBAN. 
Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £8 16$., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — Remarkable for the elegance of the diaper on the gold ; 
and for the distribution of the gold diaper on the red ground. 


W 19.—DOPUTTA GOOLANAR ARI BEL, or RICHLY ORNA¬ 
MENTED SCARF (used nv Men). 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £50, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Scarf, with gold and yellow ornaments on red ground 
in centre, and gold diaper on green border, with broad border at ends, 
of gold, with conventional foliage. The diaper in the centre, and on the 
green border, arc graceful and well distributed; the small borders on the 
large ends of the shawl are elegant in form, and harmonious in colour; 
the lines of the groups of conventional forms graceful; and the colours 
well balanced. 


W 20.—PHOOLDAR PUG REE ASMANEE, or LIGHT BLUE 
FLOWERED TURBAN. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at j£7 14$., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Scarf, with gold and silver ornaments, on pole blue 
centre, and gold scarf ends; the pattern well distributed, and the 
diaper, on gold ends, elegant. 


W21.—KINKHOB SOORKI1, or RED KINKHOB. 

Manifactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £40 4s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Diagonal stripes ; alternately a silver running ornomcn , 
on a gold ground outlined in black, red, green, purple, and pale blue. 
and an intermediate strme, with foliage in red, purple, K 1 * 011 ' l ,al ? 

green, pale nink, and pale blue, on gold ground. The silver ornamen 
on the gold ground is well distributed; and the patterns so arrange* 
that lines of colour range horizontally, while they follow in succcssio 
down the diagonal stripe; thus the tendency of the eye to run i® 
direction, by following the lines of the diagonal stripe, is correctei 
the horizontal arrangement of the colours; and much harmony 
the result. 
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W 22.—WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 22.—KINKHOB BUENGUNEE, or PURPLE KINKHOB. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at <£38 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Gold running ornament in stripes, on ground of orange 
red, pink and pale pink, pale green and dark green, pale blue and dark 
blue, on a general purple ground. The general effect is full of harmony; 
and it is very instructive to see how this effect is produced.—The colours 
of the grounds of the leaves are arranged in the following order:— 

Light pink Dark green Dark pink Light green 


Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light olue 
Orange red 
Light green 
Dark pink 
Dark green 
Light pink 


Light pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark oink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Light green 
Dark pink 
Dark green 


Dark green 
Light pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Light green 
Dark pink 


Dark pink 
Dark green 
Light pink 
Dark blue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Dark green 
Dark pink 
Dark felue 
Dark pink 
Light blue 
Orange red 
Light green 


Thus we have a succession of harmonies in each direction; both hori¬ 
zontally, vertically, and diagonally.—The width of the ornamental stripe, 
compared with the plain ground, is as 14 to 6, i.e. each stripe is separated 
from the next by 3-l4ths of the stripe.— O.J. 


W 23.—KINKHOB BEYLA, or ORNAMENTAL KINKHOB. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at «£32, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Selected for the harmonious arrangement of a variety 
of colours interwoven with gold. The principle of the continuity of the 
leading lines from which the flowers spring, may readily be traced. The 
pattern is slightly crowded by the weaving. 


W 24.—ROOMAL CHARBAGH, or SQUARE HANDKERCHIEF. 

Mantfactured at Benares. 

Purchased at JLVJ lfw., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —This Scarf is divided into four parts ; the colours of the 
juxtaposed grounds are well chosen; these shawls in use would pro¬ 
bably be rolled up as head dresses, when the change in colour would add 
’° ™e effect. Hie distribution of the flowers on the ground is well ba¬ 
lanced. 'I’he general border is defective in arrangement; and the pal- 
uiettes at the angles acein out of place, and unworthy of the other portions 
°» the scarf. Altogether this is not so jierfect a work as most of the 
others : it was selected for the tasteful arrangement of the colours. 


W 26 —DOPUTTA PETAMBARKK, or COLOURED SCARF (woh* 

BY Mkn). 

Manufactured at. Benares. 
urchased at j£52 f from the Exhibition of 1861. 
i -'wrr ations . — Scarf, with jmUi* blue centre and crimson l>order. The 
)r °ad border at the ends or this scarf is made up of {Mdmettes. and 
onventional representations of birds and beasts in gold; the individual 
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W 26.— WOVEN FABRICS. 


Woven 

fabrics. 


forms are not very agreeable or perfect, but the general mass of gold is 
so well distributed that the general effect is impressive. We may here 
remark how, on the more delicate ground of the centre, the masses of gold 
are much smaller and more divided than on the stronger red of the border. 
The gold ornament on the red border at the sides is Bowing and graceful, 
and tne introduction of the green fillets is of great value. 


W 26.—PBTHUMBUR KIRMEZ, or CRIMSON SCARF (worn by 

Men). 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £ 22, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—Crimson Scarf, with border in gold; the centre, with 
gold birds on a crimson ground. The border very elaborate; but 
the massiveness of the gold well relieved by the diaper: it is worthy 
of remark how the transition from the rich gold border to the thinly 
ornamented ground, is managed by an intermediate band of gold orna¬ 
ments on the red ground. 


W 27.—PETHUMBUR ZURD, or YELLOW DHOTEE or LOIN 
CLOTH (worn by Men in Mourning or at Meals). 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £\6, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Scarf, with plain yellow centre, and crimson border, with 
gold ornaments. 'Hie colour of the ground is well selected to balance 
the plain tint; the ornaments in gold on the border are graceful, and 
correct in drawing and composition: we may here observe the brilliant 
effect produced by the introduction of the green fillets; and further, the 
advantage of the gold ornament on the margin of the yellow ground, as 
leading the eye into the yellow, and preventing any abrupt transition from 
the border to the body of the scarf. 


W28.—ROOMAL ARI BEL, or CHEQUERED STRIPED HAND¬ 
KERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £‘M 2s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—'Hie filling in of this Scarf is divided by tliree bands, 
red, blue, and yellow; on which are ornaments in stripes of gold, silver, 
and blue, on the red band; gold, silver, and red, on the blue band; 
and gold, silver, and red, on the yellow band; with comers and centre 
ornaments of silver on gold ground. The band with the blue, silver, and 
gold noon it is the most j>erfect; the other two bands harmonise im- 
I>crfcctly with it, and the corners and centre are quite unworthy of the 
rest; but the general border which surrounds the whole is in excellent 
taste, as is the red border with gold between the two narrow green border* 
with the silver and gold wave diaper, which terminates the whole. 


w 29, W 30, W 31, \\ 32, W 3 . 1 , W 31, W 36, W .Ml. - FOUR PIECES 
OF COTTON AND FOUR BAGS. 

Manufactured at Assam. 

Purchased for £\ If*., at nublic sale. 1852. 

Observation .—Examples or the good taste und harmony of colour 
hibited even in the commonest works of the Eastern nations. 
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W 37. —WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 37, W 38, W 38. — THREE PIECES OF MUSLIN, PRINTED Wov,„ 
IN GOLD. fabrics. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at 10s. each. 1852. 

Observations. —Well distributed diapers. The proportion of gold to 
ground thoroughly felt. 


W 40, W 41, W 42.—THREE PIECES OF PRINTED CHINTZ. 
Manufactured at Jeypore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at ,£1 Is. each. 1852. 

Observation. —Remarkable for grace of form and happy proportion of 
the ornament to the ground. 


W 43, W 44, W 45, W 40, W 47. W 48.—FIVE PIECES OF PRINTED 
CHINTZ, AND ONE PIECE OF MUSLIN. 

Purchased for £5, at public sale. 1852. 

Observation. —Good illustrations of colour. 


W 49, W 50.—TWO PRINTED MUSLIN SCARVES. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at .£'1 each. 1852. 

Observations. —The centre sprigs and flowers well distributed; the dull 
green of the leaves leading the eye agreeably into the white ground. 
Had the green been stronger the effect of the whole would have been 
spoilt, 'l’he general border of the scarf end rather coarse, and the broad 
band of gold (in W 50) rather abrupt. 


W 51.—MUSLIN SCARF PRINTED IN GOLD. 
Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajjiootana. 

Purchased at £\. 1852. 

Observations. —Well distributed gold pattern on purple ground; the 
palmettes in the border very graceful. 


W 52.—SILK KINKIIOB, or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at £i. 1852. 

Observations.- -Selected for the geometrical arrangement of small 
owers, in green and gold, on a red ground; remarkable for the jierfect 
nuance between the flowers and the ground, the small intermediate spot 
>eing just sufllcient to prevent the red ground overpowering the flowers; 
‘Uiu we may further see the value of the thin outline of greenish-yellow 
1 w hich separates the green leaves from the red ground; thus pre- 
(n ting a harsh or cutting contrast. 



W 53, W 54.—TWO SILK PIECES. 


. .. mr tumnuii wen imiKru i#y wir unuuri 

Ken! 1 *rP earin K everywhere underneath as a diaj>er adds greatly to the 
‘Hu effect. (W 51) Gold flowers on a red ground. As we have here no 


























W 55. —WOVEN FABRICS. 


Woven 

fabrics. 


plain band as in the last example, but in the intermediate band, flowers 
on an open ground, the introduction of the green is unnecessary, distinct¬ 
ness being obtained without it. 


W 55.—GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 
Manufactured at the Malay Peninsula. 

Purchased at £8. 1852. 

Observations .—Gold ornaments on a maroon coloured silk ground. 
The arrangement of the border very perfect and well distributed; the 
diaper on the centre, with purple, white, and yellow silk on the maroon 
ground, heightened with gold, well balanced and effective. 


W 56.—GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 
Manufactured at the Malay Peninsula. 

Purchased at £3. 1852. 

Observation .—The gold well distributed on the red ground. 


W 57, W58.—BODICE, EMBROIDERED SATIN; AND BODICE, 
EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 

Manufactured at Cutch. 

Purchased for .£1 15s., at public sale. 1852. 

Observation .—'Hie muslin suggestive to lace designers. 


W 59.—SATIN AMBER COLOURED EMBROIDERED. 
Manufactured at Cutch. 

Purchased for £3 13s. (id., at public sale. 1852. 

Observation .—Excellent study for arrangement of colour in the several 
ornaments, and in the border. 


W 60, W 61, W 62.—THREE EMBROIDERED APRONS. 
Manufactured at Cutch. 

Purchased at £3 each. 1852. 

Observation .—Graceful lines, well-balanced masses, and harmonious 
colours. 


W 63, W 64, W 65, W 66.—FOUR EMBROIDERED SATIN 
DRESSES WORN BY PARSEE CHILDREN. 

Purchased for—W 63, £2; W 64, £2 ; W 65, £\ 17s. flrf.; and W 66, 
,£*1 15#., at public sale. 1852. 

Observation .—Good specimens of embroidery. 

W 67, W 68.— TWO EMBROIDERED HOOKAH CARPETS. 

Manufactured at Jatta, in Sindh. 

Purchased at £3 each. 1852. 

Observations .—General arrangement graceful; but the colours rather 
harshly contrasted ; the gold outline surrounding every part of great value 
in diminishing this. 


W 69.—EMBROIDERED TABLE COVER. 

Manufactured at Jatta, in Sindh. 

Purchased at £\b. 1852. 

Observations .-^The separate portions graceful in design, but the 
whole not well combined. 'Hie transition from the ornamental j>ortio n9 
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W 70. —WOVEN FABRICS, 
in ^ngement° Und particularly abnipt 5 the centre especially is defective 


W 70.—CHINA SILK SCARF. 
Purchased for 18s., at public sale. 1852. 
Observation. —A study for quiet richness of colour. 


W 71—CHINA SILK SCARF, WORKED IN GOLD. 
Purchased for £1, at public sale. 1852. 

Observation. —The ornament well balanced and equally distributed. 


W 72—CRIMSON BODINET SCARF, EMBROIDERED. 
Manufactured at Delhi. 

Purchased at £5. 1852. 

Observations. Graceful arrangement of conventional foliage; the 
colours in the several leaves and flowers well contrasted; the general 
edging of gold and yellow silk, outlining the whole, most valuable. 


W 73.—GOLD EMBROIDERED SCARF. 

Manufactured at Delhi. 

Purchased at £7 14s. 1852. 

^Observations. Conventional ornament, well wrought in embroidery, 
e blue, red, and green bands in the border, most harmonious in juxta¬ 
position. The open character of the embroidery, which allows the ground 
to appear through, is most judicious in the treatment. 


"'74, W 75, W 76, w 77, W 78.-FOUR CHINTZ SHAWLS and 
HANDKERCHIEF. 

Purchased for £3 13s. 6rf., at public sale. 1852. 

<u,r.r er ? ati °!'.?; — ! hes ? abides afford suggestions from their quiet graceful 
excellent^ * 16 < IStn mt ' on quantities in the forms and colours is 

Mr. Redgrave, in his “ Report on Design ” in the Exhibition of 1851, 

remarks:— 

n .f*n I H dC8,gni . n6 for £ arment fabrics, it will generally be found that the simplest 
m » r 8 arc m the k* 1 The efforts, however, both of designers and 

nt>! U *u tUrerR ’ ,iaVC 1)0011 t0 ° oftcn directed t° difficulty and complication, 
w 1 u to P ro ^ l,cc the greatest effect with the least possible means. Thus 
Weav* the mimber blocks used in printing any pattern, or of colours in 
u ln 8»® r the number of cards required to produce a certain design, dwelt 
are n ’ rat " cr than the excellence of the design itself, and gaudiness and ugliness 
Mnin? ‘ ,ned$ expeusive and troublesome in production, rather than beautiful 
often k*' simplicity is one of the first constituents of beauty, it will 

printin a|>I>Cn 81n !P lc Patterns are far the most beautiful, and that one 
weaving in one colour, is in good taste, while every multiplied 
ondu * ^ ** c oines further removed from it. It has before been said, that calling 
fabrics nllon to l b e ornament is a great error in designing for garment 
tails hr } * n larger masses of the dress, a sense of what a painter 

( liaix*r° r IX 'l >otc » which is only attainable by great simplicity, by fiat or 
tints < f , lmenti forms by uncontrastcd light and dark,’and delicate 

a oainst th° kI t * 10ie difficult patterns of many parts are too apt to offend 
and at*- K a b°vc requirement*, and to cause the figure to stare upon the ground 
fabrics * ,aCt nttom * on ,0 to the destruction of the true decoration of such 
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W 79. —WOVEN FABRICS. 
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W 7^.—CASHMERE SHAWL. 

Manufactured at Cashmere. 

Purchased at £55, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—In this Shawl may be studied the peculiar characteristics 
of design which pervade this class of shawls : the greatest variety of colours 
are blended together without confusion and without discord. The main 
conventional forms are filled in with other patterns upon them as on a 
ground, and the main ground itself covered m every part: but now'here 
does a spot of colour appear as an accident; every leaf can be traced to a 
parent stem; every leaf, however small, is surrounded by an outline of an 
intermediate colour between it and the ground, which is one of the causes 
of the general quiet effect so well known as belonging to these shawls. 
The general forms, however, are not good, and, but for the quiet and har¬ 
monious treatment of the colouring, would be unbearable.— Owen Jones. 


W 80.—SPECIMENS OF CASHMERE NEEDLE WORK. 
Manufactured at I^ahore. 

Purchased for £\ 2s. 6d., at public sale. 1851?. 

Observation .—Good specimen of embroidery by hand, and very harmo 
nious in colour. 


W 81, W82, W 83, W84.—FOUR PIECES OF FIGURED WHITE 

MUSLIN. 

Manufactured at Dacca. 

Purchased at—W 81, £5 12s.; W 82, £5 10*.; W 83, £5 15*.; W 84, 
£7 3s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation .—Remarkable for the elegance of the flowers, and happy 
distribution and proportion of forms to spaces. 


W 85, W 86, W 87, W 88, W89.-FIGURED MUSLIN SCARVES. 
Manufactured at Dacca. 

Purchased at-W 85, £\ 5*.; W 86, £\ 5*.; W 87, £\ 2s. ; W 88, 
£\ 2s.; W 89, £\ 2s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations .—The graceful flowing lines of the foliage in the Scarf ends 
and borders, with the general massing of the flowers, and the justly 
pro|>ortioned filling-in of the ornaments, well worthy of study. 


\V90._fifTY PIECES OF RIBBONS OR EDGINGS FOR 
SARREES. 

Manufactured at Aurungabad and Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at ji'12, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations.— Remarkable for the harmony of colour and beauty of the 
several jjattems, and general applicability to their purpose, and may be 
contrasted with advantage with the modern practice of using for ribbons 
groups of flow’ers, which, however beautiful as copies from nature, » rc 
unsuited, when used imitatively, to decorate such fabrics. 


W 91.-BEETLE-WING INSERTION. 

Manufactured at Aurungabad. 

Purchased at £\, from the Exhibition of 1851. . 

Observations .—Graceful flowing pattern in gold, on a silver ground ; ^ 
leaves of green and ruby tvcll balanced ; the gold edging round the le* u ‘ 
adding much to the general brilliancy of effect. 
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W 92. —WOVEN FABRICS. 

W 92.—PIECE OF SILVER TISSUE WITH BEETLE-WING 
INSERTION. 

Purchased for £2 12*. 6 d„ at public sale. 1852. 

Observation Remarkable as showing how even tinsel may become rich 
and decorative by proper treatment. 


W93.—PURDAH OR SCREEN FOR AN AUDIENCE HALL 
WORKED IN SILK. 

Manufactured at Mooltan. 

Purchased at £2b, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. Very beautiful in form, and harmonious in the colouring- 
the white edging round the blue, and the yellow edging round the green' 
ot great service ; the black also introduced on the blue, and in the centre 
flowers, of great importance to the general effect. 


W 94.—LARGE PRINTED FLOOR COVER. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £ r o 10 s. y from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. —Selected as an example of a quiet, inoffensive treatment 
of ornament in a cheat) and common material. The general forms, though 
not particularly graceful, are yet well distributed, and the whole when seen 
together are not inharmonious; the importance of the outline to the 
several forms and ornaments can here be well studied. The introduction 
ot the black is very useful in harmonizing the various low toned colours 
employed, tJie w ^ itc flowers spread over it relieve it from dulness. 
i he border in brown, with a dark outline, well drawn and massed. 


W 95.—SILK CARPET. 

Manufactured at Cashmere. 

Purchased at j£30 9s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 
vbservattons, —The present is an illustration of quiet richness; the 
armonv of the colours is excellent. Upon the subject of carpets, 
* r * Redgrave, in his “ Report on Design” in the Exhibition of 1851, 
remarks :— 


A most careful examination has confirmed a strong feeling as to the great 
penority of the designs of Indian and Turkish carpets, both in the arrange- 
ent and general tone and harmony of the colours, and the flat treatment and 
^k^bution of form. The Turkish carpets are generally designed 
for * a ^ U * ,°^ dowers of the natural size, and with a centre of larger 

8 conventionalized, in some cases even to the extent of obscuring the forms, 
tint UU * avo *ded* The colours are negative shades of a medium, or half- 
and t} S and dark, tending rather to dark, with scarcely any contrast, 

‘ v ,<,r **>bre a little sombre in character. Three hues predominate and largely 
neflUi l " e surface, namely, green, red, and blue; these are not pare, but 
colours® 1 h ° tl,at llle 9 ener| d effect is cool, yet rich and full in colour. The 
blue \' ln8tea f* cult »ng upon each other, arc mostly bordered with black, the 
eHli M * flight tendency to purple, and a few orange spots cnhauce and 
than in i The distribution of colour in these fabrics is far simpler 

from n* 1 ] 1 1080 from India, which last have sometimes a tendency to foxiness, 
also ad a . r £ er Emission of warm neutrals, as brown and brown purple; they 
°f l n,t ft m »u*h greater variety of colours than the Turkish. The colour 
balanced 1 ’*! Car 8 ct4 » ^wever, is so evenly distributed, and each tint so well 
h rich® a U * 1 *** complementary and harmonizing hue, that the general cfliet 
and vc?l a ^ Tcoa ^ <l .» the hues all tend to a dark middle tint in scale, and white 
th e for ° W aro 8 P ari ngly Introduced to define the geometrical arrangement of 
The illn'o ' m l> n . rr " n f " u ‘" t I*'''"* the sound basis of all Eastern oruaincnt. 

"Mration given in fig. 1, iilate 1 (m« W 97), i* from an Indian mg, and 
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W 96. —WOVEN FABRICS. 


will illustrate the various principles and the tone of colour contended for. A 
large silken carpet and a smaller one, (the present specimen,) exhibited by the 
Honourable tue East India Company, are tine examples of the skill and 
taste which are evidently traditional in the Indian races.” 


W 96.—LARGE WOOL RUG. 
Manufactured at EUore. 

Purchased at .£9 9s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation. —See W 95. 


W 97.—LARGE WOOL RUG. 
Purchased at £5. f from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation. —See W 95. 


W 98.—LARGE WOOL RUG. 

Purchased at £4 15s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation .—See W 95. 


W 99.—RUG, SILK AND COTTON PILE. 
Manufactured at Madras. 

Purchased at £5 5s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation. —See W 95. 


W 100.—WHITE TUNISIAN BERNOOS. 

Purchased at £5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 101.—WHITE TUNISIAN DRESS. 

Purchased at £4, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 102.—BLUE AND WHITE SCARF. 

Purchased at £\ 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 103.—BLUE AND YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF. 
Purchased at 10s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 104.—LARGE COLOURED WRAPPER. 

Purchased at £ 5, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 105.—LARGE GREY WRAPPER. 

Purchased at £5 , from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 106, W 107, W 108.—THREE PIECES OF CARPET. 
Purchased at £\ 2s., from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observation. —'Hiese articles have been selected as useful for the 
Student in arranging draperies, and also as exhibiting the good taste and 
true principles which are found even in the humblest works of the Arab 
tribes. 


W 109.—EMBROIDERED SILK SCARF. 
Purchased at £ 12, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 110.—EMBROIDERED SILK SCARF. 
Purchased at j£6, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 111.—SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. 
Purchased at £\0 t from the Exhibition of 1851. 

W 112.—SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. 
Purchased at .110, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
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W 113.—WOVEN FABRICS. 

AY 113.—SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. 
Purchased at £7, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

AN 114.—SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED AVITH GOLD. 
Manufactured in Tunis. 

Purchased at £6, from the Exhibition of 1851. 



w 115.—CARPET FOR HALLS OR STAIRS. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at .£10 10 4 -„ from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Oysen'aAoHS.—Remujkable for the harmonious combination of colours 
and happy arrangement of conventional forms: best exhibiting the treat¬ 
ment proper for carnets, which, serving as a back-ground for furniture 

8houl “ “ ever be obtrusive: illustrating also the true prin- 
ciples of flat ornament for carpet designs. * 


AV 116.—EMBROIDERED TOWEL. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at j£ J 10, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
in arrangement of the general form, and harmonious 

tion of C nitural g form S ‘ 3 “ lnture3tin « exam l ,le ° f the conventional^- 


AV 117.—CHAIR COVER. 
Manufactured in Turkey. 

J urchased at £3 13s. fid., from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Ubseivation ,—A\ f ell distributed diaper. 


W 118.—EM BROl DERED SHAWL. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at j£3 10»„ from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Specimen of ornament by hand embroidery, and of 

ornament woven in the loom. J 


.. „ W 119.—EMBROIDERED SCARF. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 
urchased at jC 3, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Kuw)^' f /".^ m ^ x t am,>le of Turki,h embroidery rather inclining 


W 120.—SHAWL. 


Purring 1 Mn6 et P e - '• R»e <le» Petits IVres, Paris. 

Ohs , nSri ! a * *4 *0, Exhibition of 1851. 

®b*wl * 8 be the most |>erfect si>ecimen of 

“ •“* — JJ -reads to th< “ ti 


metre*' ^ produced; there are 110 threads to the u centi* 

is Wincm’ * u* an( * *be ' % ' ar l ): *be arrangement of the colours 

Worthy n f IOU ** ,u ? *" e arrangement of the ]>attern seems hardly 

mere film i S ° *? U • ^bour. It is arranged on the principle of the Cash- 
n °t an ,!• L’ # ” is a question how far the admiration of these latter be 
° ‘ject of fashion; for it is clear that the end obtained, namely, 
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W 121.—WOVEN FABRICS. 

perfect blending of colours and harmonious effect, might equally well be 
produced with a more perfect arrangement of forms. 


W 121 W 122.—AXMINSTER CARPET, OF TURKISH DESIGN; 
AND MASULIPATAM STAIR CARPET. 

Manufactured by Watson, Bell, and Co., 35 and 36, Old Bond 
Street, London. 

Material. —Woollen Yam, and Linen. 

Purchased £34 \3s., and £\ 10s. 4d. 1851. , „ .... 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.— 1 ] The Axminster Carpet affords facility 
“ for the change of colours or design, inasmuch as the threads are worked 
“ with the fingers and tied through the back, so as to form a solid fabric; 
“ the quabty is varied according to the materials used, and the fineness 
“ of the stitch employed. The Masulipntam Stair Carpet is made pre- 
** cisely upon the same principle as the Axminster carpets, but much finer 
“ and closer in the stitch. During the Great Exhibition, public attention 
“ was directed to this particular kind of carpets, in respect of the harmony 
“ of their colouring and their adaptation for general purposes. As re- 
“ gards price, they are chea^r than the Axminster. By the employment 
« of native agency, which has been secured by the importers, the greatest 
“ facility is rendered for procuring a constant supply, of any size, to special 
“ order; a change also can be effected in the colouring, so that they ma) 
“ be adapted to any kind of decorations.”— Jf atson t Bell , and Co. 

Observations. —Examples of carpeting designed on the true Oriental 
principle of a flat ground, relieved by harmoniously coloured enrichments; 
without any attempt at false shadows or imitations of relief. 


W 123.—KIDDERMINSTER CARPET. 

Purchased at 4s. 6d., from J. G. Crack. 1851. 

Observation. —An example of the flat treatment of ornament, well 
tributed. 


W 124, W 125, W 126.—THREE PIECES OF OLD VENETIAN 
EMBROIDERY. 

Pwrchased for the Schools of Design. 1847. * 

Observation. —Examples of graceful renaissance, forms and flat tre 
ment suitable to hangings. 


W 127.—BROCADED SILK VELVET ON GOLD GROUND. 
Purchased of Mr. John WlBB, at £ 1 10|. 1852. 


W 128.—CRIMSON AND WHITE SILK VELVET. 

Purchased of Mr. John Weiiu, at 10s., os a sjiecimen of manufacture. 

152. 

Observation. —Flat treatment of floral decoration, probably I urkish. 


W 129.—FRENCH CARPET. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jackson and Graham, at jfJO. 18o2. 
Observations. —Designed on the Oriental principle; hannonmits » 
general distribution of colour, which is suitable also to its purp<> 9C ‘ 
carpet. 
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W ] 29a. —WOVEN FABRICS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON LACE. 

By Octavius Hudson. 


Woven 

fabrics. 


Lace mav be divided into two distinct classes, “Guipure,” which is 
worked with the needle, and “ Pillow-lace,” worked with bobbins on the 
cushion. 

I. Guipure is the most anc ient lace. The varieties of this kind of lace 
are called by the names of Rose-point, Yenetian-point, Portuguese-point, 
Maltese-point, Point d’Alen^on, and Brussels-point; with the exception of 
the ground of Brussels-point (which is made on the pillow with bobbins), 
these are all produced by different stitches of the needle. 

Each of the above varieties are characteristic, and may readily be dis¬ 
tinguished from bobbin laces by observing that they are* all constructed 
throughout by variations of the two stitches, as shown on the following 
wood cuts. 

Fig- 1- Fig. 2. 



II. Bobbin, Cushion, or Pillow Lace, is said to have been invented m 
°nf£ n ^ Barbara Uttinan, about the year 1560. 

I ne varieties of pillow lace are called by the names of Spanish, Grounded 
* panish, Saxony Brussels, Flemish Brussels, Mechlin, Valenciennes, 
utch, Lisle, CThantilly, Blonde, Honiton, and Buckinghamshire. These 
two last varieties are English laces. 

i v° W * s distinguished from Guipure by the weaving, twisting, or 
!! | '?? °\} hc threads. The figure in most of the varieties is made by 
clothing’ (fig. 3); the ground or mesh by plaiting (fig. 4); or, mother 
Reties, by twisting the threads (fig. 5). 


F, g- 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 



i r SC : variations, constitute the characteristics of * Pillow Lace,” 

‘ ( > distinguish it from “ Guipure.” 

esules t lie above two varieties, lace is now being largely manufactured 

machinery. 


I. Point a L'Aiquillb, oh Nekdle-wohk Lack. 

W 123 a.—ITALIAN LACE SAMPLER. 
i'**for study by Mr. Hudson. 

co S 7 ra ^ W, ““Tln # is the oldest kind of lace known. It is worked on 
c hnen by drawing out the threads and working between with ths 
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stitch given at fig. 1. The linen threads are worked over with the stitch 
at fig. 2.; and from this method of working it is always of a geometrical 
design. 


W 129 b. —ITALIAN LACE. 

Purchased of Miss Davies, at £\. 

Observations .— Date about 1590. 

W 129 c.—ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 15$. 

W 129 d. —ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 15$. 


W 129 e.—ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 12$. 6d. 

W 129/.—ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 4$. 

W 129 g. —ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Davies, at 5$. 

W 129 A.—GREEK OR ITALIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at 11$. Ad. 


W 132 —OLD POINT BRUSSELS LACE. 
Presented by Mrs. Henry Byng. 1852. 


W 133.—PORTUGUESE POINT IN PROGRESS ON THE 
PARCHMENT. 

Lent for study by Mr. Hudson. 

Observations. —This parchment is at least 200 years old, and shows tm* 
method of working Guipure point lace. The design is traced upon the 
parchment in ink, and then pricked for the purnose of attaching an outline 
composed of two threads, which form the foundation of the lace. It mus 
be ooserved that this outline is not carried through the parchment, but on) 
tacked down upon it. When the lace is finished the tacking is careful*) 
cut through, and the lace is then free from the parchment. 

To form the cloth-work of the leaf, a stitch of three threads is taken ir (,n 
side to side of the leaf and worked over with a single thread; a secoiu 
stitch of three threads is taken parallel to the first, and worked over 
before. This is repeated until the outline is filled in. 'lliis stitch is gnc*‘» 
greatly enlarged, in fig. 1. . r , nlll 

To form the fibre and ]>earling, a stitch of two threads is taken V 
outline to outline, and w orked over in 44 button-hole stitch.” (fig. *•) 


W 134.—PORTUGUESE POINT. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 10s. 1853. 
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W 135. —WOVEN FABRICS. 


W 135.—GUIPURE POINT; Woven 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at £ 2. 1853. 

Observations .—Called “ Rose-point.** The stitches are the same as 
before described. The raised parts are formed by a number of threads 
over-worked. _ 

\V 135 a.—ROSE POINT. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £\. 


W 135 6.—ROSE POINT. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £3. 


W 135 c.—VENETIAN LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at <£1. 


W 135 d .—VENETIAN LACE, CALLED “ FLAT VENETIAN.” 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £3 3s. 

Observations .—A beautiful specimen of Venetian-point, approaching in 
character to Point d’Alen^on. 


W 136.—MALTESE LACE. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at £\ 10s. 1853. 


W 137. MALTESE LACE. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 8s. 1853. 


W 138.—POINT D’ALENCON. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at £\ 5s. 1853. 

Observations. — The manufacture of Point de France, or Point d’Alen^on, 
was introduced into France by Colbert, in the reign of Ixniis XIV. (about 
1660). It is made with the needle, and the same stitches arc employed as 
in old Potuguese lace and modem Brussels-point. Fig. 6 shows the stitch 
for the ground or mesh; fig. 7 the clothing stitch. The outlines of the 
flowers are worked with the overcast stitch. 

Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 



W 139.—POINT D’ALENCON. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at lbs. 1853. 
Observation. —See observations to W 138. 


w HO.—POINT A L’AIGUILLE, or BRUSSELS 
POINT. 

Purchased of Groucock & Co., at £\ 13#. 1853. 

Observations. —Modem Brussels-point. The stitches 
JJf® wmie as in ancient Guipure, but not worked so 
close Fig. 7 and fig. 8 show the stitches, greatly en- 


Fig. 8. 
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Woven 

fabrics. 


W 141.—BRUSSELS POINT. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at £\ 10s. 1853. 

Observations .—In this lace the net or ground is made on the pillow; the 
figure worked with the needle; before the introduction of machine net, 
net grounds were worked on the pillow, in widths of from one to four 
inches, and afterwards joined. 


II. Bobbin, Cushion, or Pillow Lace. 

W 141 a.— ITALIAN PLAITED LACE. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at 12s. 

Observations .—Although this lace closely resembles that worked on 
linen with the needle, W 129 a. to h. and W 136, 137, by close examination 
it will be perceived the threads are plaited. This kind of lace is commonly 
found witn lace similar to that called “ Dutch lace,” attached to Guipure, 
or needle work lace, from Corfu; it is the earliest form of pillow lace. 


Fig. 9. 


W 142.—SPANISH LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at Jt'2. 

1853. 

Observations. —Made with bobbins on 
a pillow; fig. 3 shows the stitch called 
“ clothing,” used in the figure of the lace. 
Spanish lace is sometimes made with a 
ground of two threads plaited, fig. 9. 



W 142 SPANISH OR ITALIAN PILLOW LACE. 
Purchased of Miss Clarke, at jtH 2s. 6 d. 

Observations .—The pattern is worked with clothing stitch, fig. .3, and 
the mesh ground with the plait at fig. !>. 


W143.—DUTCH LACK. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 16*. 1853. 

Observations .—A coarse description of lace similur to Spanish or Valen' 
ciennea ; the figure i« worked in “ clothing stitch,” the ground plaited. 


W 144.—DUTCH LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 7s. 1853. 


W145.—DUTCH LACK. 
Purchased of Mrs. Fo r em a n, at 3s. C,d. 1853. 


W146.—VALENCIENNES. 

Purchaser! of Mrs. Foreman, at 6*. 1863. 

Observations.- 1 he character of Valenciennes is fiat without “ pearling 
or ” tracing thread,” as in Brussels or Mechlin; it is sometimes made with 
a ground of two threads plaited ; the jiattem is worked in the net wit i 
" clothing stitch.” 
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w 147.—MECHLIN LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at Ss. 1853. 

Observations .—The distinguishing mark of Mechlin lace is an outline 
tracing tliread, describing the pattern, which is worked with clothing stitch 
The ground or mesh is plaited. 


W 148.—BRUSSELS PILLOW LACE, or FLEMISH BRUSSELS. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 12s. 1853. 

Observations .—Called Grounded Brussels. The characteristic mark of 
Brussels is, the raised edge formed by the ground of the figure. 

W 148 a. —BRUSSELS PILLOW LACE. 

Purchased of Miss Davies, at £4. 

Observations .—'Iliis lace is frequently called Point d’Angleterre, it being 
the lace introduced into England, and now called by the name of Honiton, 
from its manufacture being chiefly in the neighbourhood of that place. 

W 148 b. —BRUSSELS PILLOW LACE, or POINT D’ANGLE- 

TERRE. 

Purchased of Miss Clarke, at £\. 


W 149.—FLEMISH BRUSSELS. 
Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at 15s. 1853. 


W 150.—SAXONY BRUSSELS. 
Purchased of Mr. Coiien, at 3$. Gd. 1853. 


W 151.—LISLE LACE. 

Purchased of Mrs. Foreman, at Gs. 1853. 

Observation. —The same in character as Buckinghamshire lace. 


W 152.—HONITON LACE. 

Purchased of Groucock & Co., at £\ 10s. 1853. 

Observations. —'Iliis lace is similar in character to Brussels; it is supposed 
to have been first made in England about the reign of Elizabeth. Honiton 
^as formerly made with a ground worked in narrow widths and afterwards 
joined. 


W 153, W 154.—TWO SPECIMENS OF MODERN HONITON 

LACE. 

B orked and presented by E. Darvall and Co. 1852. 

Peculiarities qf Manufacture. —“ The lace trade must have been for a 
, .W t,n »e a staple manufacture here, and 1 apprehend was made on 
, P 1 ()W ® with bobbins as at present; it is termed ny old writers * the Bone 
< : . an( l F° s brookc, the author of the * Antiquities of England,’ says, 

* he bone lace is thread lace and certainly not a modern manufacture, 
‘ h»* c *dcd bone lace from the bobbins with which it is worked 

eing made of bone.’ In confirmation of Mr. Fosbrooke’s opinion as 
< 10 , le : antiquity and importance of the lace trade I find that in the latter 
i °* ^e reign of Edward IV. (1482), nnd the first year of Richard III. 
, ; * V )• Acts of Parliament were passed prohibiting the importation of 
° re, gn laces into this country. Mias Strickland, in the ‘Lives of the 
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“ Queens of England/ mentions that Margaret of Anjou, the warlike %yife 
u of Henry VI., who reigned from 1443 to 1460, was assiduous in trying 
“ to turn the attention of the people of England to commerce and manu- 
« factures, especially those of woollen and silk. I date the increase and 
“ improvement of the manufactures from the immigration of the Protes- 
" tants from the Low Countries at the time of the persecutions there by the 
“ Duke of Alva, the Governor under Philip II. of Sr>ain, about the year 
" 1560, and of the French Protestants at a later perioa after the revocation 
“ of the Edict of Nantz by Louis XIV. in the year 1685, who carried 
“ their riches and their manufacturing industry into England and other 
“ lands. Previous to the immigration from the Low Countries I apprehend 
“ the manufacture of lace in England was from silk or coarse thread, but 
" that the Flanders men brought over the fine* threads which were spun 
u there from their flax, and thus the laces of England rivalled those of 
“ Meclin, of Valenciennes, and Brussels. It must have flourished in 
“ Honiton about the sixteenth century, as James Rodge, who died in the 
“ year 1617 (fifteenth year of the reign of James I.), and whose tomb is 
" m our churchyard, is called there a bone lace seller; he must have 
** been a man of substance who had grown rich in his business, as he is 
“ recorded to have given 100/. to the poor of Honiton/*— E. Darvall 
and Co. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Board of Trade for the 
Disposal of the Parliamentary Grant of 5,000/. for the Purchase of 
Articles from the Exhibition of 1851. 

The formation of a Museum of Manufactures of a high order of excellence 
in Design, or of rare skill in Art Workmanship, had long been considered 
desirable, as well for the use of Schools of Ornamental Art as for the 
improvement of the public taste in Design; and the Great Exhibition of 
1851, affording a favourable opportunity for obtaining suitable specimens, 
the Board of Trade requested a Committee, consisting of Mr. Pugin, 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and Mr. Cole, C.B., to recommend 
articles for purchase, and subsequently to prepare a Catalogue, which 
should set forth the prices of the various articles, and the reasons for 
purchase, together with any other particulars it might be desirable to know 
in the use and study of the Collection. 

2. 'Fhe funds which the Treasury allowed for this purpose were limited 
to .£5,000, of which .£4,470 16s. 5o. have been expended in the following 
proportions:— 

4 . £ s. d. 

Articles exhibited on the Foreign Side of the Exhibition 2,075 9 0 
Articles exhibited on the British Side of the Exhibition 893 17 11 
Articles exhibited by the East India Company - 1,501 9 6 


.£4,470 16 5 


3. Apportioning this amount to large groups of Manufactures, the 
expenditure in each will be as follows; the prices of foreign articles being 
exclusive of Customs dues, &c.:— 


Woven Fabrics 
Metal Works 
Enamels 

Ceramic Manufactures 
Wood Carvings and Furniture 


£ s. d. 
1,080 0 4 
1,426 15 6 
844 12 0 
348 6 7 
771 2 0 


h As a first principle in making the selections, the Committee felt it to 
‘Hi their duty to discard any predilections they might have for particular 
st yks of ornament, and to choose whatever appeared especially meritorious 
or useful, if it came within the limits of the means at tneir disposal, with- 
?, u *j reference to the style of ornament which had been adopted. The 
collection accordingly possesses specimens of many European and several 
4 81ft hc styles. Yet each specimen has been selected for its merits in 
exemplifying some right principle of construction or of ornament, or some 
e &turc of workmanship to which it appeared desirable that the attention 
0 our Students and Manufacturers should he directed. 


Most of the examples, indeed, in the opinion of the Committee, have 
nuxed character. Some, like most of tnosc from the East, illustrate 
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APPENDIX A.—FORMATION OF THE MUSEUM. 

correct principles of ornament, but are of rude workmanship; whilst 
others, chiefly European specimens, show superior skill in workmanship, 
but are often defective in the principles of their design. Thus, the Paris 
shawl, by Duch6 Ain6 (W 120), was rewarded by the Jurors as a triumph 
of manufacture, but its direct imitations of natural objects appear to the 
Committee to be of very inferior design to the ruder scarfs of Tunis, or 
the Kinkhobs of Ahmedabad. 

G. An attempt has been made in the Catalogue to indicate the more 
salient points of merit and defect in most of the articles, as far as space 
would permit. This of necessity has been done imperfectly, but we look 
forward to many opportunities occurring when the features of the several 
purchases may be fully and systematically explained. 

7- Notwithstanding the indifference to principles of Ornamental Art 
which is too prevalent in the present age—and even the variety of style 
and cliaracter in the works in this Collection afford proof of such in¬ 
difference—there are signs that the existence of laws and principles in 
Ornamental Art, as in every branch of human science, is beginning to be 
recognized. Indeed, without a recognition of them, we feel that Schools 
of Art can make no progress. Collections of Art will, we think, be most 
• instrumental in helping to form a general belief in true principles.* (See 
Appendix B.) It is by means of such Collections that we may hope to 
create a band of practical artists, competent to teach the principles of 
Ornamental Art; and to prove by their own works the soundness of their 
teaching. 

8. In forming this Collection, the Committee looked to its becoming 
the nucleus a Museum of Manufactures, which inay have its connexions 
throughout the whole country, and help to make our Schools of Art as 
practical in their working as those of France and Gennany. 

9. Already, with the desire to enable Manufacturers and Students who 
may be prevented from consulting the Collection, to participate in the 
advantages of it, the Board of Trade has authorized tne preparation of 
Coloured Lithographs of some of the Examples to illustrate tne Catalogue; 
and this decision has led to the formation of a ( /lass of Female Students 
for practising the art of Chromohthography; who, whilst thus aiding the 
production of a useful work, are practically acijuiring the knowledge of an 
art peculiarly suitable to them, and for which there is an increasing public 
demand. 

Henry Cole. 

Owen Jonkh. 

Richard Redgrave. 

• 11 The principlen of ornament developed in Greek art and in that of the 
Middle Ages are, so far as they go, trne and determinate principles, the results 
of long eiperience, which nothing but ignorance can lead us to undervalue, and 
which we must learn before we can add to them or give them a wide range.’ — 
Dircz, Lecture on Ornament . 

17 th May 1852. 
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APPENDIX B.—PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL ART. 


APPENDIX B. 

Extracts illustrating the Principles of Practical Art. 

Geometry, not necessary as a principle of Fine Art, is essentially required 
as the basis of ornament; thus the grouping and arrangement of art is pictu¬ 
resque and dis symmetrical, and consists rather of unequal quantities except in 
some of the works of the early artists, which had an ornamental source. Orna¬ 
ment, on the contrary, has a geometrical distribution, and is subject to symmetry 
and correspondence of parts; and it may be truly said that it is confounding 
these provinces, and a departure from this true foundation on the part of the 
ornamentist, that has caused so much bad ornament in various manufactures 
and m none more than in the textile fabrics. . . . 

The primary consideration of construction is so necessary to pure design, that 
it almost follows that whenever style and ornament are debased, construction 
will be found to have been first disregarded; and that those styles which are 
considered the purest, and the best periods of those styles, are just those 
wherein constructive utility has been rightly understood and most thoroughly 
attended to. , . , ° J 

The constructive forms should not be obscured by the ornament, but rather 
brought out and expressed thereby; nor should all the members of construction 
be equally ornamented, but only such parts as friezes, pilasters, capitals, pillars, or 
panels ; m fact, simplicity is herein the safest guide to beauty, and enrichment 
overdone destroys itself. Ornament, indeed, should be like condiment to our 
mod, used only to give piquancy and relish, for as it would be a sickening thing 
to live on sauces, so over-decorated furniture soon disgusts even those who at 
nrst most admired it. It would not be difficult, were it not improper, to point 
out works of the greatest pretension and the most costly workmanship, which 
are completely spoilt by this fault Cabinets entirely covered with carving, the 
'cry stiles and rails being as decorated as the panels and pilasters, until the 
J'ork resembles a pudding all plums. Metal chandeliers, with leaves and flowers 
u as great profusion as in actual nature. Papier mache hidden under a surface 
o pearl and gold. So extremely prevalent, indeed, is this error, that it may be 
saw to be the ruling vice of the Exhibition. It should be remembered that con- 
v 1 J? ° nC ° f the first cauSi ’ 8 of and that rejwse is one of the most 

aiued excellences in art; thus surrounding plainness serves as the background 
0 the ornament,—it is as the setting to the gem, the foil that increases the 
J ewe l» a °d the good artist is as much shown by sparing his labour 
the bad one by over-enrichment 

1 results from this rule that ornament should arise out of construction; 
( J wor * 1 abstractedly should be framed, wrought, or constructed, and then 
* not lllal li 18 ,nca,lt the ornament should be applied to the object, 
th** q 10 vro ° ( h ^ or hwtance) carved from it; thus the leg formed for support, 
e pilaster or column for beering, may be lightened and enriched by cutting 
° r romov * n £ fr°*R the block or slab, not by adding to or glueing on. In 
natunil state man is a true workman in this respect, and works on just prin- 
IslarH w *thout knowing it The New Zealander, or the South Sea 

thei ( er ’ f orni * his war-club or his paddle of the shnpe best adapted for use, and 
the t Car T es ° Ut or cut8 awa . v ^ ie BUr h‘ cc to ornament it The Swiss peasant or 
w jjl. °Phcrd of our own hills, docs the same as he tends his flocks. The same 
SCen . ,ol *nd the case in the Eastern or Indian specimens of such works to be 
, n y 1 * ■Exhibition, ns is particularly exemplified in some choicely carved 
the refi" a ^ oxe * c *hibited in the Indian department Here the natural and 
on th’ H;,****® a flToe, for the beat wood-carved ornament of the renaissance is 
pilast sr ^ r,n . c *^ e » b>w rvlief, seldom projecting beyond the surface of the 
whole r { ° r * ^ ram ^ n g of the panel. In this respect the French furniture as s 
18 Advantageously contrasted with ours, there is less of that imitative 
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treatment, those bulky bunches of flowers and fruits, which project in such 
graceless abundance from a large number of the British productions. This 
arises partly from their far greater knowledge, as well as from their better 
appreciation of the laws of ornamental treatment and arrangement. . . 

Another subject requiring attention from the designer is the best and most 
judicious use of the materials from which the works are to be manufactured. 
Allusion has before been made to errors arising from the adaptation of the orna¬ 
ment of one material to another, but besides avoiding this fault, there is the 
proper consideration of the material in itself, in order to employ it to the best 
advantage for its display, and to produce the fullest effect of which it is capable; 
and this will be found equally necessary whether the works are to be of stone, 
wood, metal, glass, or any other material. 

Thus, for instance, in wood-carving care should be taken not only to have 
the relief so managed as to guard the work as much as possible from accidental 
injury, but a proper understanding should be sought of the best application of 
the forms of the ornament to the direction of the grain when it is open or free, 
and the works should be framed with a view to this consideration; moreover, 
ornamental carving should not be applied to wood of strongly marked, party 
coloured grain, but that which is homogeneous in colour should be selected for 
the purpose, in order that the form of the ornament may as little as possible be 
interfered with, by being mixed up with the forms and colours of the grain. It 
is curious how much costly and skilful labour has been thrown away from in¬ 
attention to such minor considerations as these. Again, in metal work a right 
understanding of the material will suggest, among other things, the proper treat¬ 
ment of the surface ; this is a matter of the greatest importance to the general 
effect of metal. A due distribution of burnish and mat, of gilding and plain, or 
of the various kinds of surface tooling, or frosted work, is of the greatest con¬ 
sequence, not to save labour—though this may result from it—but to give rich¬ 
ness without gaudiness, and to enhance the beauty of certain parts by contrast 
with others. When the whole surface is burnished indiscriminately, as is seen 
in many works, the result is a glitter which renders form undistinguishable; 
when the whole surface is mat, the peculiar quality of metal seems lost from the 
want of burnish. . . . 

The furniture of a man’s house had need to be well designed, well con¬ 
structed, and judiciously ornamented, seeing that it is constantly under his hand 
and his eye, and defects overlooked at first, or disregarded for some showy 
excellence, grow into great grievances, when, having become an offence, they 
day by day continue to annoy. Here at least the strictest utility should be the 
first thought, and, as simplicity rarely offends, that ornament which is^ most 
simple in its style will be likely to give the most lasting satisfaction. Yet on 
looking over the various articles of cabinet furniture exhibited, how seldom has 
this consideration been attended to! The omameut of such works on the Eng 
lish side consists largely of imitative carving; bunches of fruit, flowers, ganie, 
and utensils of various kinds in swags and festoons of the most massive size and 
the boldest impost, attached indiscriminately, without any significance, to bed¬ 
steads, sideboards, bookcases, pier-glasses, ic., very rarely carved from the 
constructite members of the work itself, but merely applied as so much putty- 
work or papier-mache might be. The laws of ornament are as perfectly set at 
defiance as the laws of use and convenience. Many of these works, instead oi 
being ustd or useful, would require a rail round to keep off the household. A 
sideboard, for instance, with garlands of imitative flow ers projecting so far 
the slab os to require a “ long arm” to reach over it, and liable to be chipped 
and broken with the removal of every dish; and cabinets und bookcases 
bristling with walnut-wood flowers and oak-wood leaves as to put use out of tm* 
question. Now, besides that such treatments are not ornament, tlwy *rc n ° 
beautiful, and onlv enter into competition with stumped leather and gutta¬ 
percha. This holly bu»h style, which would render walking in the room a* 
dangerous to ladies as walking in a wood, may show difficulties over come, 
which, however, had better never have been attempted, but is quite out of P‘ lC 
in any work intended to be put to use, and yet we find even bedsteads bristling 
with such carring. There is great raison to doubt if this merely imitat*'^ 
carving is ever just in principle when applied ornamentally to fbraiture, 
though the masterly chisel of Grinling Gibbons has mul'd it into great fu'° 
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in this country. Natural objects are rendered into ornament by subordinating 
the details to the general idea ; the endeavour ought to be to seize the simplest 
expression of a thing rather than to imitate it Let any one examine floral or 
foliated ornament produced in metal by electrotyping the natural object, whereby 
every venation and striation of the plant is reproduced, and compare it with a 
well and simply modelled treatment, where only the general features of the form 
are given and all the minutest details purposely omitted, and if this latter has 
been done with a true sense of the characteristics of the plant, the meanness and 
littleness of the one mode will be perfectly evident, compared with the larger 
manner of the other. . . . 

The true ornamentist would seem to be one who seeks out the principles on Principles of 
which the bygone artists worked, and the rules by which they arrived at excel- theorna- 
lence, and discarding mere imitation and reproduction of details, endeavours by ment i* t - 
the application of new ideas and new matter on principles w hich he believes to 
be sound, or which time and the assent of other minds has approved to be fun¬ 
damental, to attain originality through fitness and truth. 

However, in the highest range of his art, the ornamentist may be merged in Differences 
the artist, there is a distinct difference in the principles of the two arts, a dif- wuxmemtt 
ference which becomes more apparent as the ornamentist descends from la- and the * 
hours of such high requirement to those more strictly within his own province. art ist. 

Art has its childhood in a careful imitation of nature, and grows into an abstract 
imitation or generalization of nature’s highest beauties and rarest excellences— 
still, however, imitatively rendered—and nature, thus selected, becomes the 
vehicle for impressing men with the thoughts, the passions, and the feelings 
which fill the imaginative mind of the artist. The generalized imitation of 
nature is the language in which these imaginative abstractions are embodied and 
expressed, and this whether the artist be sculptor or painter; the landscape 
painter even proceeds on the same principles, and endeavours, by a selected 
imitation , to reproduce the aspects of nature in harmony w ith certain feelings 
which fill his mind, and which he wishes to impress on the mind of others. In 
its lower phases art relies more and more on imitation, seeking to give pleasure 
only by the reproduction of beautiful objects or beautiful combinations, until 
>n its lowest development art, if it can be so called, rests contented with mere 
imitation. 

In considering the scope of the ornamentist , it will be evident that in his 
highest aims he is assimilated to the artist , so that it becomes extremely difficult, 
nay impossible, to separate them, or draw' any line of distinction between the 
one and the other. Thus the beautiful shield which embodies the description 
given by Homer of that of Achilles, designed by FI ax man, or that skilful 
specimen o frefwusst art, the shield by Antoine Vechte, are at one and the same 
time works of art and works of ornament. From this high range the occupation 
of the ornamentist descends by imperceptible degrees , not as in the case of the 
artist through the more and more close imitation of nature, but by selecting from 
ner whatever is beautiful and graceful, irrespective of her individual embodiment 
o* these qualities, and adapting them to give pleasure separately and apart even 
any wish to rccal the objects themselves from which he has sought or 
obtained them ; his effort is to give the most characteristic embodiment of those 
natural objects (viewed in relation to some peculiar quality, form, or colour, or 
*° me particular adaptation required) rather than to imitate ; indeed, he departs 
more and more from imitation as lie diverges from the path of the artist to 
occupy his own separate province as an ornamentist. These are truths to be 
ontinually lx>rne in mind, as they constitute the only cure for that false* style 
1 orn ament so largely pervading the manufactures of the day, and already so 
quently allud'd to under the name of naturalism, consisting of the mere 
Motive rendering of natural forms -as ornaments. —Rkdgrayk, oh Design. 

^ ?^ e ft rti«t. It has been observed, has for his drift the representation of beauty Practice of 
1 appears in its natural subject; the ornamentist, the application .of beauty to 
re object. To the former, therefore, artistical imitation is an essential nameutist 
To t!* 1 ! * *** nc ? worlLi and by it alone: it is, iu short, his language, 
of th ,1C * r ** ^ a " r ****t*<ri, but only an um ful acquirement The reason 
18 18 °bvious; the painter deals solely with the apparent forms of objects; 
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and it is by giving us true pictures of the apparent form that he suggests 
the reality. The ornamentist, ou the other hand, in his use of nature some¬ 
times selects the apparent form, sometimes the reality; but in either case 
the forms or colours which he has abstracted assume a positive and real 
character, and if he avails himself of artistic effects, it is more for the sake of 
gaining variety and force than for identity and truth of mere resemblance. In a 
few words, the ornamentist refers to nature for the purpose of learning the con¬ 
trivances by which she has adorned her works, that he may be enabled to apply 
the same forms and modes of beauty to man’s handicraft; and this purpose 
necessarily leads him, as it were, to anatomise her works and resolve them into 
elements, rather than to view them in the aggregate with the eye of an artist; 
and to deal with minute particulars of form and colour more as they really are 
than as they appear modified by visual laws. As he docs not aim at that fictitious 
resemblance of nature which it is the purpose of fiue art to effect, but, so fur as 
he goes, at the identical repetition of natural forms and colours in some new 
material and for some new' purpose, it is obvious tliat the power of representing 
objects in the form of diagrams is to him far more necessary and valuable than 
that of imitating them with ail their effects of light and shade, of surface or of 
material, as an artist does. 

It is quite certain that there is a limit to naturalism in ornament, while there 
is no limit in the opposite direction; let us consider, then, whether the prevailing 
confusion of ideas and utter want of principle in our ornamentation are not due 
to neglect of ray primary rule, that the art of oruamentiug consists in the appli¬ 
cation of natural modes of decoration, not in applying pictures or sculptures of 
natural objects to our fabrics. If you ask me w hy Oriental ornamentation is 
so agreeable and natural, though it consists of little that resembles natural 
objects, I reply at once, it is because Oriental fabrics are ornamented in the 
same way as natural objects are. The forms employed are natural and beautiful 
forms; the colours are arranged and contrasted and modified as we find them in 
nature. The lines are such as we find in almost every other flower or object 
that meet us, and therefore always pleasing. The object of the ornamentist is 
not to make mere copies of natural objects , and to paint pictures or carve images of 
them on the furniture and appliances of life. Ilis purpose is to adorn the con¬ 
trivances of mechanical and architectural skill by the application of those 
principles of decoration, and of those forms and modes of beauty, which nature 
herself has employed in adorning the structure of the world. Ornamental 
design is, in fact, a kind of practical science, which, like other kinds, investigates 
the phenomena of nature for tlie purpose of applying natural principles and 
results to some new end. 

A landscape with figures is in itself an agreeable object, and may, as we 
know, be employed ornamentally with considerable effect Rut would it form 
an appropriate decoration for a floor or pavement, if executed, say, in mosaic '< 
Obviously not It is plain that, in the case of a floor or pavcineut (and the 
same rule applies to carpets, floor-cloths, and other coverings of floors) the 
primary idea to he conveyed is that of uniform flatness and solidity. . • 

The power of imitating objects artistically is not adequate to the ends which 
the ornamentist contemplates. Representations of nutunil objects, such a* 
flowers or animals, are not ornaments in any other sense than works of painting 
or sculpture may be said to be so. The application of such representations to 
wails or articles of furniture, it is true, has often been made, and is daily made, 
for ornamental purposes, and constitutes a species of ornameutal art; hut it 1 * 
only one among a thousand others in which artistic imitation is inadmissible- 
The artist and the ornamentist may choose out of caprice, as in the ca*f ot 
or abrupt**, to unite their two arts ; but the arts are not the less essentially distinct, 
nor, as a general rule, the less incompatible in practice. The very i ianu 
grotesque, applied to that kind of art by the painters of the middle ages, bccaus 
the ancient specimens of it were mostly discovered in grottoes or ruins, is V** 
by us to express anything very absurd or ridiculous; and in truth, since it i* a 
matter of fact that arabesque painting or sculpture have always been the 
offspring of artists, they ought rather to be looked upon as a kind of beautitu 
nonsense than as a species of srt to he reasoned about,—D tck'0 Jjtctuft u* 
Ornament. 
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Extracts from the Evidence of J. R. Herbert, Esq., K.A., given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

l)o you feel it of importance that ornamental disign should be taught in such Conditions 
a manner that it can be usefully applied; that is, in such a manner that each of manufac- 
person will be kept within the exigencies of the particular manufacture which he ture * 
may be concerned in ?—Certainly. 

Do you think that the masters ought, in order to give a test of their ability, p ;*ac fci <»l 
to make designs?—Yes, I do. Some of the masters who are appointed to the art * 
country, I think, do not know how to make designs ; and indeed had this been 
done long ago, the School of Design might now be producing far better fruit 
I know that men have been appointed as masters of the School of Design, with 
respect to whom the Council could have known nothing of their ability to fulfil 
their offices; and I am quite sure that a good many of the masters appointed to the 
country schools are not at all able to conduct the classes. I am sure that a great 
many of the masters in the couutry schools are not equal to the task : some of 
them are sent from the Royal Academy ; they may be artists, but they are not at 
ail instructed in the history and principles of ornament; and it is therefore impos¬ 
sible that they can teach those classes that they have to teach. 

You draw a distinction, then, between an artist in the common acceptation of 
that word, and an artist who is capable of executing or teaching ornamental 
design ?—Yes; I believe there are not in this country five men who are fully equal 
to teach ornamental art; for ornamental art is a difficult subject, and it requires 
the finest taste to produce a good piece of ornament: people imagine it to be an 
easy thing, but it is extremely difficult. 

Your view is, that a man might have good taste in a particular way; for instance, 

Wilkie, and yet be nnable to produce an ornamental design ?—Wilkie could not, 
to save his life, have drawn that pine apple pattern on this wall; there are few 
artists indeed, though good artists otherwise, who are equal to this It requires 
a regular education, and it requires an artist who has gone sincerely to work in 
the beginning of his career ; and it requires a good many years before an artist 
is equal to teaching, for he must not only know a good deal about ornament 
con ” ecte( l architecture, but also about ornament applied to manufacture. 

Mr. //. T. Hope. —I think I understood you to say, that the public taste had Public taste* 
ay no means arrived at such a point as that they could discriminate between a 
good and a bad design?—I do not think they can; and I do not think the 
manufacturers can. 

Ii a man makes a design for a flat surface, he is sure to make it fit for any- Principles, 
thing else rather than a flat surface ; if he makes a design for a rug, he destroys 
the surface by putting a heavy ornament at each corner, or in the centre, and 
some flowers, or fruits, or shells, on the rug? so that instead of walking upon a 
nut surface. VOU apjvenr to be putting your foot upon hard things, or upon fruits. 

Mr. II 11 all. Do you think the world of art generally would be of your 
opinion with regard to the observations, that one part of a rug ought to have no 
pattern at all upon it ?—I believe the world of art would go against me upon 
that point ; I bHieve there are a few men who have been educated in this 
country within the lost 25 years, and who are the first men in the profession. 
w ' 10 would go with me; but the great mass would go against me. I think a 
ru ^ ®oould Ik* a diaper. I may point to that wall as an illustration. 

Chairman. -You would call a design a bad design, if being for a flat surface. 

1 gave you a notion of going up and down or of walking over uneven ground ? 

* cs; it is not a fit design. 

Hr. I). Wall —What yon have said with reference to a mg would apply to a 
cur jJ e tf tluit there should be no stumbling block in your way, but that the 
Ibr ' 8 * luu ^ l*-* uniformly even, aud that there should be no pattern upon il?— 

ndicve that there should bo a pattern upon it, and I think that was perfectly 
iiK erstood by the Byzantine artists; they very rarely, if ever, broke the surface, 
thc X only in small passages of flat colour not shaded, 

hat refers to pavements?—Yes, they treated everything on the floor as if it 
a pavement in mosaic. 

_, v ° ? Pf 0111 *® pattern you would not object in a carpet?—No; it should be a 
s °it of diauer 

nt ■ 

vio * suppose, as a general rule, all designs should have a sort of ob- 

**elat* rc *** on the purpose for which the thing is intended ?—Yes, if it has not a 

a ‘on to that purpose it is an impertinence; it is a thing which annoys you. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Obsorva- Observations on the Collection of Indian Examples. By 

Hornoo the Owen Jones, Esq. 

Indian Ex- 1 

amples by j N examining the Collection of Articles purchased from “The Great 

o. Jones. Exhibition of 1851,” for the purposes of the “ Department of Practical 
Art,” the attention of the Student and inquiring Visitor is more particu¬ 
larly directed to the “ Indian portion/* the most important, both from 
the variety and beauty of the articles themselves, and as furnishing most 
valuable hints for arriving at a true knowledge of those principles which 
should regulate the employment both of Ornament and Colour in the 
Decorative Arts.* 

They are the works of a people who are still as faithful to their art as 
to the religion, habits, and inodes of thought which inspired it: whilst 
those objects in the Collection which are of European workmanship exhibit 
only the disordered state of art at which we have now arrived; we have 
no guiding principles in design, and still less of unity in its application. 

A mere glance at the European portion of the Collection will show, that 
the objects are reproductions of tne most varied extinct styles, more or 
less slavishly copied; that what is true in principle in them arises rather 
from their adherence to the models from which tney have been copied, or 
by which they have been inspired, than from the result of true feeling in 
the artist’s inind; who woulu otherwise not so often in the same work 
have mixed up the true and the false. 

In the Indian Collection, we find no struggle after an effect; every 
ornament arises quietly and naturally from the object decorated, inspired 
by some true feeling, or embellishing some real want. 

'The same guiding principle, the same evidence of thought and feeling 
in the artist, is everywhere present, in the embroidered and woven gar¬ 
ment tissues, as in the humblest earthen vase. 

There arc here no carpets worked with flowers whereon the feet would 
fear to tread, no furniture the hand would fear to grasp, no superfluous 
and useless ornament which a caprice has added and wnich an accident 
might remove. 

The patterns of their shawls, garments, carpets, are harmonious and 
effective from the proper distribution of form and colour, und do not 
require to be heightened in effect by strong and positive oppositions. 

\Ve have here no artificial shadows, no highly wrought imitations of 
natural flowers, with their light and shade, struggling to stand out from 
the surfaces on which they arc worked, hut conventional representations 
founded upon them, sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended image 
to the mind without destroying the unity of the object they are employed 
to decorate. 

With them the construction is decorated; decoration is never, as with 
us, purposely constructed. 

With them beauty of form is produced by lines growing out one from 
the other in gradual undulations; there arc no excrescences; nothing 
could be removed and leave the design equally good or better. 


• “In the fabrics of India, the correct principle already laid clown, namely, 
that patterns and colours should diversify plain surfaces without destroying 
disturbing the impression of flatness, is as carefully observed os it was in the 
Middle Ages, when the decoration of walls, pavements, and carpets was brought 
to such perfection by the Arabs. But it is not only the observance of thi* 
principle which distinguishes the Indian stuffs in the Exhibition; they 
remarkable for the rich invention shown in the patterns, in which thebcant)* 
distinctness, and variety of the forms, and the harmonious blending of severe* 
colours, called forth the adinir.it ion of all true ludgrs of ar: ' 
such designs afford to manufacturers, even In thoae nations of Europe wine 
have made the greatest progress in industry I”—Waagkw. 
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Their general forms are first cared for; these are subdivided and orna¬ 
mented by general lines, the interstices are then filled in with ornament, 
which is again subdivided, and enriched for closer inspection. 

In their conventional foliage, in all cases we find the forms flowing out 
from a parent stem, so as to cover the space to be filled, with the most 
exquisite skill; we are never offended, as in modern works, by the random 
introduction of ornament, the existence of which cannot be accounted for; 
every flower, however distant, can be traced to its branch and root. 

In the management of colour, again, the Indians, in common with most 
Eastern nations, are very perfect; we see here the most brilliant colours 
harmonized as by a natural instinct: it is difficult to find a discord; the re¬ 
lative values of tlie colours of ground and surfaces are most admirably felt. 

When gold ornaments arc used on a coloured ground, where gold is 
used in large masses, there the ground is darkest j. when the gold is used 
more thinly, there the ground is lighter and more delicate. 

When a gold ornament alone is used on a coloured ground, the colour 
of the ground is carried into it, by ornaments of hatchings worked in the 
ground colour on the gold itself; of this the Student will observe many 
examples. 

When ornaments in a colour are on a ground of a contrasting colour, 
the ornament is separated from the ground by an edging of lighter colour, 
to prevent all harshness of contrast. 

When, on the contrary, ornaments in a colour are on a gold ground, 
the ornaments are separated from the gold ground by an edging of a 
darker colour, to prevent the gold ground overpowering the ornament. 

In other cases, where varieties of colour arc used on a coloured ground, 
a general outline of gold, of silver, or white or yellow silk, separates the 
ornament from the ground, giving a general tone throughout; in their 
carpets and low-toned combinations of colour, a black general Wuuine is 
used for this puqiose. 

Their object appears to be (in the»* Woven fabrics especially) that each 
ornament should bo •oflly, not harshly, defined ; that coloured objects, 
viewed at & distance, should present a neutralized bloom; that each step 
nearer should exhibit fresh beaut ies—a close inspection the means whereby 
these e ffects are produced. 

In the preceding list an attempt has been made to show, as far as the 
limits of a Catalogue will allow, now each-article in the Collection is in 
accordance with or departs from these general principles, and others more 
particularly expressed. In conclusion, let the Student bear in mind that 
these objects have been gathered together for his instruction, and that he 
might bv their contemplation obtain a knowledge of principles which have 
pervaded all the perfect efforts of artists in all times, and which we may 
now presume to be discovered truths, and are therefore not wisely to be 
ejected; let him, on the other hand, carefully avoid any attempt to copy 
or reproduce them ; that which most faithfully represents the wants, the 
sentiments, and facilities of one people, is inadequate to express those of 
another people under totally different conditions. 

Hie principles belong to us, not so the results; it is taking the end for 
the means; if this Collection should lead only to the reproduction of an 
Indian style in this country, it would lie a most flagrant evil. 

. Ihc temiiorary exhibition of the Indian and other Eastern Collections 
,n “ 1'he Great Exhibition of 1851,” was a boon to all those European 
artists who had an oiqiortnnity of studying them ; and let us trust that 

ne foresight of the Oovcmment, which has secured to us a portion of 

mse collections as permanent objects of studv, will lead to still higher 

results. 1 J 

May 1862 . 


Owen Jqnrs. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Principles of Decorative Art, discussed in a series of Lectures, by 
Owen Jones, Esq. 

1. The decorative arts arise from, anti should properly he attendant 
upon, architecture. 

2. Architecture is the material expression of the wants, the faculties, and 
the sentiments of the age in which it is created. 

Style in architecture is the peculiar form that expression takes under the 
influence of climate and materials at command. 

3. As architecture, so all works of the decorative arts ; should possess 
fitness, proportion, harmony, the result of all which is repose. 

4. Construction should be decorated. Decoration should never be pur¬ 
posely constructed. 

That which is beautiful is true ; that which is true must he beautiful. 

5. Beauty of form is produced by lines growing out one from the other 
in gradual undulations : there arc no excrescences; nothing could be 
removed and leave the design equally good or better. 

fi. The general forms being first cared for; these should he subdivided 
and ornamented by general lines ; the interstices may then he filled in 
with ornament, winch may again be subdivided and enriched for closer 
inspection. 

7- As in eveiw prfect work of architecture a true proportion will be 
founu tC rc*# 0 between all the members which compose it, so throughout 
the decorative arts ZYYT* assemblage of forms should he arranged on certain 
definite proportions’;'&e wtiolc ? n(1 particular manlier should lie a 
multiple of some simple unit. 

8. Harmonv of form consists in the proper balancing, ftttd contrast of, 
the straight, the angular, and the curved. 

9. In surface decoration all lines should flow out of a parent stem. 
Every ornament, however distant, should be traced to its branch and 
root. 

10. All junctions of curved lines with curved, or of curved with straight 
should lie tangential to each other. 

11. Flowers or other natural objects should not he used as ornament, 
but conventional representations founded ujxin them sufficiently suggestive 
to convey the intended image to the mind, without destroying the unity ot 
the object they are employed to decorate. 

The Laws which govern the employment of Colour illustrated by the H oren 
Fabrics of the roller tion. 

12. (Vilotir is used to assist in the development of form, and to distin¬ 
guish objects or juurts of objects one from another. 

13. Colour is used to assist light and shade, helping the undulations oi 
form by the proper distribution of the several colours. 

14. These objects are best attained by the use of the primary co ^°! irs f i^ 
small surfaces and in small quantities, balanced and supported by 1 
secondary and tertiary colours on the larger masses. 

15. The primary colours should lie used on the upper portions of ol>jc ( t^- 
the secondary and tertiary on the lower. 
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(Field’s Chromatic Equivalents.) 

16. The primaries of equal intensities will harmonise or neutralise each On the pro- 
other, in the proportions of 3 yellow, 5 red, and 8 blue,—integrally as 16. 

The secondaries in the proportions of 8 orange, 13 purple, 11 green,— monyin 
integrally as 32. colouring is 

r Ine tertiaries, citrine (compound of orange and green), 19; russet produce ^* 
(orange and purple), 21; olive (green and purple), 24integrally as 64. 

It follows that,— 

Each secondary being a compound of two primaries is neutralised by the 
remaining primary in the same proportions,—thus, 8 of orange by 8 of 
blue, 11 of green by 5 of red, 13 of purple by 3 of yellow. 

Each tertiary being a binary compound of two secondaries, is neutralised 
by the remaining secondary as 24 of olive by 8 of orange, 21 of russet 
by 11 of green, 19 of citrine by 13 of purple. 

17 . r rhe above supposes the colours to be used in their prismatic inten- Onthecon- 

sities, but each colour has a variety of tones when mixed with white, or of lSmonious 
shades when mixed with grey or black. equivalents 

When a full colour is contrasted with another of a lower tone, the shades S and 
volume of the latter must be proportionally increased. hues. 

18. Each colour has a variety of hues , obtained by admixture with other 
colours, in addition to white, grey, or black: thus we have of yellow, 
orange-yellow on the one side, and lemon-yellow on the other; so of red,— 
scarlet-red, and crimson-red ; and of each every variety of tone and shade. 

When a primary tinged with another primary is contrasted with a 
secondary, the secondary must have a hue of the third primary. 

19. In using the primary colours on moulded surfaces, we should place On the posi- 
blue, which retires, on the concave surfaces; yellow, which advances, on 

the convex; and ml, the intermediate colour, on the undersides; sepa- colours 
rating the colours bywhite on the vertical planes. should oc- 

Wnen the proportions required by proposition 16 cannot be obtained, cupy * 
we may procure the balance by a change in the colours themselves ; thus, 
if the surfaces to be coloured should give too much yellow, \ye should make 
the red more crimson nnd the blue more purple,— i.e. we should take the 
yellow out of them ; so if the surfaces should give too much blue, we 
should make the yellow more orange and the red more scarlet. 

20. 'Hie various colours should lie so blended that the objects coloured, 
when viewed at a distance, should present a neutralised bloom. 

21. No composition can ever lie perfect in which any one of the three 
primary colours is wanting, either in its natural state or in combination. 

22. When two tones of the same colour are juxtaposed, the light 

°olour will appear lighter, and the dark colour darker. neous con- 

23. When two different colours are juxtaposed they receive a double colours, de- 

modification,—first, as to their tone (the light colour appearing lighter rued from 
ft nd the dark colour appearing darker); secondly, as to their hue, each 1C> * 

will liecome tinged with the complementary colour of the other. 

24. Colours on white grounds appear darker; on black grounds, 
lighter. 

25. Black grounds sufTer when opposed to colours which give a iumi- meJjufof 

ftous complementary. increMtag 

26. When ornaments in a colour are on a ground # of a contrasting nlous e ffects 
colour, the ornament should lie separated from the ground bv an edging 

] l ffhter colour,— as a red flower on a green groud should have an edging observations 

lighter red. derived from 

. *7. When ornaments in a colour arc on a gold ground, the ornaments tionoforien- 

snould he separated from the ground by an edging of a darker colour. tal practice. 





































APPENDIX E.—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


28. Gold ornaments on any coloured ground should be outlined with 
black. 

29. Ornaments of any colour may be separated from grounds of any 
other colour by edgings of white, gold, or black. 

30. Ornaments in any colour, or in gold, may be used on white or black 
grounds, without outline or edging. 

31. In “ self-tints,” tones, or shades of the same colour, a light tint on a 
dark ground may be used without outline; but a dark ornament on a light 
ground requires to be outlined with a still darker tint. 


APPENDIX E. 

Principles of Science and Art, being the conclusion of Professor 
Forres's Lecture on Animal Forms. 

I have endeavoured to make the knowledge acquired in my profession 
as a naturalist, gathered in paths and byways trodden only by the votaries 
of science, useful to you who are occupied with the delightful study of 
design. We seem to be working in different directions; we are really 
only pursuing by different methods the same pleasant and ennobling task. 
Art lies in nature like honey in a flower. The artist of every grade, and 
the naturalist of every denomination, are the bees who gather that honey 
for wholesome and delicious food. What, after all, arc the harmonics and 
consistent laws, and admirable types, that are the chief aim of the naturalist 
to discover but the laws of the art that is in nature ? Art is the expression 
to human sense of the beautiful in nature. The Creator, of whom that 
beautiful is the thought, never works except in jierfect truth. 'Hie laws 
of beauty that can be elicited from the study of l iis works must ever con¬ 
stitute the legitimate code for the artist. It is not through the mere 
imitation of God's productions that we can hope to bmejit and elevate art 
labour. No, it is by the understanding of them that we can do so. And 
in order to understand, we must first learn through science. Thus it is 
that science becomes the hand-maid, even as she is the sister of art. To 
learn is a laborious and life-long process, unless we are aided by being 
taught. Schools like this great and wisely-aimed institution, make the 
way short, and bring home the benefits that result from sound knowledge 
and training to a generation which othenrise must lmve lost time searching 
in the dark. 

One word more. Let ine recall to your recollection the principle with 
which I started— that fitness of construction and adaptation to purpose 
are distinct elements in the animal fmme from ornamentation; that de¬ 
coration, though often united with and subserving the purposes of the 
part or body decorated, is beauty superadded to use. Thai works the 
Divinity, 'fhe man must be rash indeed, obtuse and unrefined, who 
does not infer the worthiness and nobleness of the origin and pursuit ot 
decorative art. 
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|3roflijpmuss. 

BOARD OF TRADE DEPARTMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

OFFICES: MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


The following Treasury Minute will explain the objects of the Depart¬ 
ment which was constituted in April 1853. 

“ Treasury Minute. 


“ Write to Sir Emerson Tennent, and inform him that my Lords have 
la( ‘ under their consideration his letter of the Kith instant, detailing at 
some length the views of the Iyords of the Committee of Privy Council 
or 1 ra d e » as regards the question of ‘ extending a system of encourage¬ 
ment to local institutions tor practical science in this country, similar to 
that already commenced in the Department of Practical Art, and the 
arrangements necessary for furnishing, through the instrumentality of one 
department of the Executive Government, the means for mutual co¬ 
operation and correspondence to every district of the kingdom, where the 
1 ° I intelligence and energy of the inhabitants shall create Schools of 
ndustrial Science and Artand submitting the expediency of blending 
ln to one estimate the charges hitherto stated separately to Parliament, 
under the heads of ‘ Geological Survey and Museums of Practical Geology, 
London and Dublin;’ and * Practical Art Department, including Schools 
Design.’ Keenest Sir E. Tennent to inform the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee that their Lordships concur generally in the plans proposed in this 
c ter as the most effectual means of giving effect to the recommendation 
* Her Majesty at the opening of the session, with a view to the advance- 
science.* 

Tr i ^ k° rt * 8 °° ncur in the remarks of the Lords of Privy Council for 
, 11 °’ to the best mode in which the efforts of Government can be 
greeted, with a view to the encouragement of local institutions for prac- 
J!! f 8cle P cc *» they agree that that object will be best attained by the 
aff a l? n m the metropolis of a school of the highest class, capable of 
alon ) k* 8 * ‘ n *tniction and the most perfect training, which can 

1Tl0 ® J c ” 0 pcd for from au institution which has the command of the 
ex em,nent and distinguished talent; the advantages of which will be 
j*P^enoed by institutions throughout the kingdom, not only as 

eoj^ng a central source of information, but as a means of furnishing 
pletiarti Rn< * teachers for local institutions, and of com- 

oan ^ ”*e education of pupils who desire higher accomplishments than 
atonft bly he expected from minor schools. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


“ And my Lords entirely concur with the Lords of the Committee of 
Council for Trade, that it is desirable to leave the management of such 
local institutions as much as possible to the authorities on the spot, con¬ 
fining their direct support mainlv to affording facilities and aid in obtaining 
suitable and accomplished teachers, and the necessary apparatus and in¬ 
struments of the most approved description, so essential to the success of 
such institutions, and generally, by affording advice and assistance from 
time to time based upon the extended experience which the Central School 
must enjoy; and which will give it the character rather of a national than 
a mere metropolitan institution. 

“ But while my Lords fully concur with the Lords of Committee of 
Trade as to the great utility of such institutions, and are ready to admit 
that Parliamentary grants could not be sanctioned for more useful objects 
than those contemplated in their Lordships’ letter, immediately connected 
as they are with the success of our various industries, and calculated as 
they are to aid in the competition to which those industries will be more 
and more exposed in the great neutral markets of the world, and in the 
development of the numerous natural resources of the country, and 
especially those of mining and agriculture: yet my I^ords concur in the 
views expressed by the Lords of Committee "of Trade, that every means 
should be used to render these institutions as much self-supporting as 
possible, and that in the plans adopted, that obiect should always be 
borne in mind. My I»rds adopt this new, not only because they feel it 
incumbent upon them to confine the public expenditure to the lowest 
limit, but also because they entertain a belief that the utility of such 
institutions is great in proportion as they arc self-supporting. 

“ Request Sir K. Tennent to inform my Fiords of the Committee that 
they entirely concur in the proposed arrangement, which will unite in one 
departments under the Board of Trade, with the Departments of Practiced 
Art and Science, the kindred and analogous institutions of the Govern¬ 
ment School of Mines and Science, the Museum of Practical Geology, the 
Geological Survey, the Museum of Irish Industry, and the Royal Dublin 
Society, all of which are in part supported by Parliamentary grants ; ana 
my Lords have given directions that the estimates for all those institutions 
shall be brought together under the general head of ‘ Board of Trade 
Department of Science and Art.’ From this arrangement, by which the 
whole of these institutions will be brought under one common superin¬ 
tendence, and by which the advantages of each may be in some degree 
made to contribute to the success of the whole, my birds anticipate muen 
public benefit.” 


OFFICES OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 

The Offices for the transaction of business arc open from 10 to -I daily» 
except the usual holidays at Government offices. 

Officers' of tiie Department. 

Joint Secretaries.— Henry (’ole, Kao., C.B.; Dt s LyoN Playfaih* 

C.B. 

Registrar.— W. R. Deverkll, Kaq. 

Clerks. —G. R Wvlde, W. R. Dkverell, 0. Comyn*. 
Storekeeper.— W. G. Gromrr. 























PROSPECTUS. 


I. 

SECTION OF ART. 

For the present, as a temporaiy arrangement, to meet , the growing 
wants of the public for education in Art applied to Industry, accommo¬ 
dation is afforded, by the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen, 
for THE OFFICES, THE MUSEUM, THE LIBRARY, THE LECTURE-ROOm’ 

and THE special class-rooms, at Marlborough House. 

Officers. 

Secretary and Inspector .— Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. 

Superintendent of Art. —Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A. 


II. 

ORIGIN AND OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOLS OF ART. 

Origin and Objects. —The Department of Practical Art was formed 
m February 1852, for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the Schools 
of Design which had been established in 1837, upon the lieommendation 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1835, to 
‘inquire into the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts and of 
the principles of design among the people (especially the manufacturing 
population) of the country.” 'lliis committee recommended the formation 
t an institution, where “ not theoretical instruction only, but the direct 
practical application of the arts to manufactures ought to be deemed an 
<^pntial element.” The School of Design was accordingly established. 

he following passages from the several Reports of the Council of the 
1 chool of Design show that the object for which it was founded has been 
fnS? ^ )0rne Readily in mind. In 1636, the council stated, “ the object 
' ‘ the proposed school is to afford the manufacturers an opportunity of 
^qnmng a competent knowledge of the fine arts, as far as the same are 
connected with manufactures.” 

m 1842, classes were proposed to be formed, for “the study of the 
janous processes of manufacture and the practice of design for individual 
ranches of industry but little appears to have been carried into effect. 

In 1843 the council declared, that “though this sehool, to n certain 
fNtem occupies common ground with ordinary drawing schools, it has 
H'yond this a specific purpose, from which, in fact, it derives its name. It 
« mned a School of Design, not a school of drawing ; nor is it a school 
r every kind of design, but for one kind only, viz., ornamental, to which 
cordingly all the exercises of the pupils, even from the commencement, 
us have a M “ The acquisition of skill in drawing is only a 

art f the real business of the school, which is to teach the 

vJ* desi K nin 8 wmunent, both in respect of its general principles and its 

/ 1 i^ ,lic#a ° n mani| f ac t ur e.” 

atu | M the council announced, that it was their 41 endeavour to devise 
Hi * systematic and complete course of instruction, 

cluclin embrace the theory and principles of ornamental design (in- 

cation f^ M * or , v an ^ explanation of the different styles), and the appli- 
that ♦} t lW8 ° I ,nnc iples to the various kinds of manufacture, to the end 
and m* of making original designs may he acquired by the pupil, 

It is th ^ xcrc ' fle ^ kjr nim whilst in the school.” 

Cojnr,)l y duty the new Department to endeavour to carry out more 
‘ f f , y and to give practical effect to these views. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Museum. 


Library. 


The instruction afforded at Marlborough House consists in— 

i. The study and examination of the finest specimens of Ornamental 
Art; 

ii. Attendance at demonstrations, lectures, &c., on the principles 
arid practice of Ornamental Art. 

hi. The study and practice of those special processes of Manufac¬ 
ture which govern the character of Design and lead to its 
production. 


m. 

MUSEUM ANI) LIBRARY OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 

The rooms of the Museum were opened permanently for use on 
Monday the 6th day of September 1852. 

# 1. The Contents of the Museum. 

A Museum is being formed, to contain fine examples of Ornamental 
Art, to which access may be had by students and manufacturers for the 
purpose of examination, study, and copying; and by the Public for general 
instruction. The nucleus of the Museum consists of the examples selected 
from the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, by a Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade, consisting of Mr. II. Cole, C.B., 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Pugin, and Mr. R. Redgrave, It.A., and purchased 
by a Treasury grant of 5,000/. These arc works in yrecious and other 
metals—in pottery, glass, wood, and woven fabrics, chosen for qualities 
which illustrate true principles of design, or display high excellence in 
workmanship. The reasons which influenced the Committee in their se¬ 
lection are fully stated in the Catalogue, which is published, (price 5a.) 
Besides these, the Museum contains the articles of manufacture purchased 
for the use of the School of Design which had been removed from 
Somerset House, with some presents and loans of valuable specimens 
from Her Majesty the Queen, and from manufacturers and others. 

Patterns of modern manufactures, especially woven fabrics—suchi as 
printed goods of all kinds, silks and ribbons, both Foreign and British 
are collected periodically, and are open for insjxiction by manufacturers an 
students. 

A small room has been fitted up with examples of modem ral T. ^ 
paper hangings, garment fabrics, jxAtery, glass, papier inachd, &c., " lm 1 
are intended to illustrate false principles of Decoration, and 0 
present types of w'hat ought to be avoided. 


2. A Library of Books, Prints, Drawings, &c. 

Librarian end Keeper nf the Casts .— R. N. Wornum, Esq* 

Clerk to the Library .— Mr. Laskey. 

The Library, consisting at present of about 2J)00 volumes, portfolio 
of prints, drawings, &c. relating to Decorative Art and Omain® 
Manufactures, is open for the use of students, manufacturers, an< ^ 
public in general, subject to the rules of the Department. An ^Pj 
betical Catalogue is already accessible, and as soon as possible a 
Catalogue willbc prepared, which will enable every manufacturer 
tain readily what works exist in the Library which refer to any . 

species of Ornamental Manufactures in which he may be mteres t h C 
and arrangements will be made to enable him to consult them " 
utmost facility. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


3. Collection of Ornamental Casts. 


Ornamental 


The want of sufficient accommodation has limited the exhibition of the Ca8t8 ‘ 
numerous Ornamental Casts in possession of the Department to a small 
collection of about 100 specimens illustrative of Renaissance Ornament, 
and the specimens of this particular style have been chosen and arranged 
by Mr. Wornum in preference to any other, because there is no similar 
collection accessible to the Public in the Metropolis. The other casts 
belonging to the Department, amounting to about 1,500 specimens, which 
are arranged in the basement and cellars of Marlborough House, are 
accessible only to students and persons consulting the works in the 
Museum. 

4. Rules for Admission to the Museum, Library, &c. Rules for 
Clerk to the Museum. —Mr. Worsnop. Museum” 

To ensure the Museum being kept as a place of study , and to provide 
a fund for renewing the examples and increasing their number, the 
following provisional regulations have been sanctioned by the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade— 

1. The Museum will be open from November 1 to March 1, 
from 10 to 3; from March 1 to November 1, from 10 to 4, except 
the appointed vacations; and from July 15 to September 15, when 
the Museum is closed to afford the Committees of the Local Schools 
the opportunity of borrowing the articles under certain conditions. 

2. On Mondays and Tuesdays , and during Easter and Christmas 
weeks, the Public are admitted free; but on these days examples 
cannot be removed from their cases for study. 

3. On l\ ednesdays , Thursdays , and Fridays , Persons not 
Students are admitted on payment of (i d. each, and any single 
example may be copied on payment of an additional (i d.; or any 
number of examples in one portfolio, on payment of Is. additional, 
each person: Manufacturers and others, by payment of an annual 
subscription of 1/. Is., may obtain a ticket of admission, transferable 
to any member of their firm, or any person in their employ. (From 
December 25 to January 6 inclusive, and during the faster and 
Whitsun weeks, the Museum is closed to manufacturers and 
students, in order to be ojiened to the Public at large.) 

4. All registered students of the Department have free admittance 
daily, upon production of their fee-receipts. 

5. All students in the special classes of the Department have, in 
addition, the privilege of examining and copying examples, without 
payment of any additional fee. 

b. A book is kept in which on the days given up to the students, 
every person desiring to inspect the Museum, or requiring the use of 
an £ articles, is to enter his name, address, and the article he requires. 

7. No person is allowed to have the use of any article except in the 
presence of an officer of the Department; and before handling any 
article he will lie required to w'ash his hands. 

N. Except the fees above-mentioned, no fee or gratuity is to be re¬ 


ceived by any officer of the establishment from any person using the 
articles. 



Whilst every care is taken of articles lent to the Museum for 
exhibition, it is necessary to state that the Department, as in similar 
^uies, the Exhibition of 1851, the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
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Special 

Classes. 


Woven 

Fabrics. 


IV. 

SPECIAL CLASSES MEETING AT MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE, , 

for the following objects, and may be attended both by male and female 
students, except in the case of wood engraving and lithography. 

1. Woven Fabrics of all kinds, including Embroidery, Lace, and 
Paper Staining. —Conducted by Octavius Hudson, Esq. 

Arrangements are made to supply to the manufacturer, student, 
designer, and workman all the advice and assistance which the Professor 
may be able to afford them in improving Art applied to Woven Fabrics 
and Paper Staining. 11c attends daily from 10 till 1. 

A class of students, both male and female, meets daily to practice 
Ornamental Art, and to become qualified designers, or skilled in the 
execution of Works of Ornamental Art. 

Manufacturers, Designers, Ac. may consult the Superintendent on the 
execution of any works or designs originated by them, or obtain in¬ 
formation as respects the examples in the Museum, or books, prints, See. 
in the Library: also as respects the fitness of students of the Depart¬ 
ment to become designers, or Art workmen, Ac. 

Manufacturers and others who arc unable to attend personally, mar 
send their works to receive the benefit of the Superintendent’s suggestions, 
paying the necessary jiostage or carriage of the same to and from 
Marlborough House, and transmitting the appointed fees. 

Occasional Lectures will be delivered by the Superintendent. 

'Hie Fees , which are to be paid in advance, arc as follows 

1. Daily students (who are required to demonstrate that they posses* 
an adequate power of drawing and painting before they are permitted 
to enter the class), 50i. a quarter, or SI. a year. 

2. Manufacturers, designers, or others seeking occasional advice, L*. 

a week, or 2s. each separate consultation. . 

3. Manufacturers and others may subscribe annually &/., may attend 
themselves, or send their workmen, at any time to receive advice 
and assistance in originating or executing Ornamental Designs. 


Furniture. 
Metal\ 
Jeweller)', 
Rnftnielft, Ac. 


II. Principles and Practice of Ornamental Art applied to Fikniti'k*. 
Metals, Jewellery, and Enamels. —Conducted by Profe*s (,r 
Semper . 

Arrangements are made to supply to the manufacturer, student 
designer, and workman all the advice and assistance that the Pw>f<r sS 
may be able to afford them, in improving Art applied to all kinds 
Metal, Jewellery, and Enamels. Professor Semper attends daily » 10, 
10 till 1. ]t0 

A class of students meet daily to practise Ornamental Art, an ^ 
l>ecomc qualified as designers, or skilled workmen in the execution ^ 
works of Ornamental Art, The student* may have the advantage 1 ^ 
attending demonstrations of actual processes, such as Repousses, Lk® 91 
Casting, Forming, Ac. 

Manufacturers, Designers, Ac. may consult the Professor °_ n ^ 
execution of any works or designs originated by thciu, or obtain mm ^ 
tion a* respects the examples in the Museum, or books, prints, <• ^ 

the Library ; also as respects the fitness of students of the Departs 
become designers or Art workmen, Ac. 
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Manufacturers, and others who are unable to attend personally, may 
send their works to receive the benefit of any suggestion from the Pro¬ 
fessor by paying the necessary postage or carriage of the same to and from 
Marlborough House, and transmitting the appointed fees. 

Occasional lectures will be delivered by the Professor 


The Fees , which are to be paid in advance, are as follows •— 

1. Daily students (who are required to demonstrate that they possess 
an adequate power of Drawing and Modelling before they are 
permitted to enter the class), 50s. a quarter, or SI. a year. 

1. Manufacturers, designers, or others, seeking occasional advice, 6s a 
week, or 2 s. each separate consultation. 

3. Manufacturers and others, by subscribing annually 5/., mav attend 
themselves, or send their workmen, at anytime, to receive ad'vice and 
assistance in originating or executing Ornamental Designs 


III. Pottery, and other Manufactures. 
tor information on these divisions application is tp be made to Pro- 
lessor Semper until other arrangements are made. 

IV. Painting on Porcbla in. —Conducted by J. Simpson, Esq. 

this _ cl ?? s .> instruction is given in the processes, and in the actual 
practice, of Painting on Porcelain: and the student will have the opnor- 
tumty of seeing the work fired in the kiln. 11 

Occasional Lectures on those principles of Manufacture which govern 
tne production of Pottery arc given by the Professors of the Metropolitan 

. i nCC) &c ’» an , d the I ,ractlce of painting on Porcelain will be 
directed and demonstrated by Mr. J. Simpson. 

Pictnlf l l d ‘‘, h w® the I> rivilc K« of making copies from celebrated 
22E )y . the 0,d Masters from Hampton Court, &c., and by various 
n ■" ent artl * ts > ** well 85 of the finest examples of various styles of 
* aintmg on Porcelain. J 

Separate classes for male and female students will meet at Marlborouah 
,,l3e on tne mornings of Monday and Thursday at 11 o’clock. 

a i„n t . Ud / nt8 ^. nn ? t * ntcr for 11 ooursc of a shorter |>cxiod than two Ses- 
to pa** s/ " * the fees arc ol. \ students who enter for a whole year are 

ofJi^ Cnt * S l , V r,nitt<,d 10 cntcr C ^ MS w ^o is unable to afford proof 
tisfactory proficiency in Drawing and Painting, which all students will 
required to give. 

gpplieants for admission are requested to send their names 
letar y» accompanied with specimens of their ability. 


to the 


lor h*inale Students only, in the Practice of Engraving on 

^ Waterhouse, and Superintended 

{} f John Thompson , Esq. 

Wood p atrUCtion « iven in class consists in the practice of Drawing on 
'p| ’ graving on Wood, and Preparations for printing Wood Blocks, 
used u l < ^ lons of the students, when required and found suitable, are 
Nt u <) f ^‘P ur ^ ,n cnt in its publications. 

Power i!fV a,H n °5 ad mi ssible to this class until they have acquired the 
The i draW,n « fn,m round. ' 

' as8 every Morning (except Saturday) from 10 to I o'clock. 

Stud ♦ ' Fees. 

local s e V Metro|»oIitan Female School, or any 

001 °f Art, and produce a certificate of having passed satis- 


Special 

Classes. 


Pottery, Ac. 


Painting on 
Porcelain. 


Wood 

Engraving. 
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Special 

Classes. 


Chromo¬ 

lithography. 


Artistic 

Anatomy. 


factorily through the six first, the 10th, and 14th stages of the course 
of instruction, are admitted on payment of a fee of 30s. per quarter, 
or 51. a year, paid in advance. 

All other persons are admitted on payment of 50s. a quarter or 8/. 
a year, paid in advance. 

Applicants for admission are required to submit specimens of their 
ability to Miss Waterhouse, any morning except Saturday. 


VI. Chromo-lithography, at present for Female Students only.— 
Conducted by Miss Chatman and Mr. Vincent Brookes. 

The fees and conditions are the same as in the class for Wood 
Engraving. _ 


VII. The Study of Artistic Anatomy, including Drawing, Painting, 

and Modelling the Human Figure, &c.—Conducted by J. Walsh , Esq. 

In these classes instruction, with practical demonstrations , is given by 
the Professor in Drawing, Painting, and Modelling , connected with 
Anatomical Structure. 

The studies are conducted in the following groups:— 

1. Drawing in Chalk or Charcoal with a view to the correct study oj 
structure through light and shadow. The study of the antique and 
of Nature will, therefore, be prosecuted, step by step, in careful com¬ 
parison with the bony and muscular frame-work, from casts, prints, &c. 

2. Modelling in Clay and in Wax. In this class the principles of 
Relievo arc taught, and the study from the round, whether of 
original figures or from fine examples, is carried on with constant 
reference to the test of anatomy. 

In both the above classes the method of Analysis is adopted; so that, 
according to the occasion, the draw ing or model, or selected portions 
of it, arc anatomically rendered. 

3. The Painting class comprehends the various methods of Painting m 
Water-Colour, Tempera, Oil, or Fresco: commencing with Mono¬ 
chrome Painting from plaster casts, and advancing to the study ot 
coloured examples, with occasional reference to the firing model. 

Students desiring to enter these classes from Somerset House, or any o 
the Provincial Schools of Art, are required to submit to the Professor 
specimens of their ability, sufficient to indicate the previous acquisition 
of a power to draw, paint, or model, whether from the flat or rovin 
Demonstrations are given by the Superintendent, from time to tune, 
reviewing the chief jioints in the human frame, or in the structure o 
animals, which are of interest to the ornamental designer, painter, or 
modeller, with illustrations from the surrounding examples in the Btu c 
or Museum. k 

These classes meet at Marlborough House on every evening in the " 
except Saturday, from half-past 6 to 9 o’clock. 

Fee#. 

Students who enter this class, having obtained from the Head i^first 
of any Local School of Art a certificate of having naased through the ^ 
six stages in the course of instruction of those Schools, arc admits* 
jmyment of a fee of 3f. per month. f n 

All other students properly qualified are admitted on the pay men 
fee of 7s. per month. 

Applicants for admission to these classes are required to submit I. 
mens of their ability to the Superintendent, and can do wo on any*' 
except Saturday, from half-paid 6 until 9 o’clock. 
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Morning classes are also formed. All persons wishing to join these Special 
classes must apply, personally, to Mr. Walsh, at the hours above named, Classes - 
or by letter, to the Secretary, at Marlborough House. 


\ III. Architectural Details and Practical Construction. — Arclritectu- 
Conducted by C.J. Richardson , Esq., M.I.B.A. ral Details. 

In this class instruction is given in Linear Drawing and the use of 
Geometric Instruments, in connexion with the following studies 

1. Practical Geometry and Geometric Construction, applied to Car¬ 
pentry, Joiners \\ ork. Masons’ A\ ork. Plastering and the various 
branches of Constructive Architecture; Upholster}', and Interior 
Decoration. 

2. Architectural Details, as. Architraves, Doors, Mouldings, Panels, 

Pilasters, Soffits, &c.; and the preparation of Working Drawings of 
the various members of Architectural Construction. 

3. Ichnography, or the science of Planning; Skiography, or the Pro¬ 
jection of Shadowsi; and Plain and Isonietrical Perspective applied 
to the same purposes. 

r ihis class meets at Marlborough House on every evening in the week, 
except Saturday, from half-past () to i) o’clock. 

Fees. 

Students who enter this class, having obtained from the Head Master 
of any local School of Art a certificate of having passed through 
the five first stages in the course of instruction of those Schools, are 
admitted on the payment of a fee of 3s. per month, for the evening, and 
os. for the morning. 

All other students arc admitted on the payment of a fee of os. per 
month for the evening, and 10$. per month for the morning. 

Applicants for admission to these classes arc required to submit speci¬ 
mens of their ability to Mr. Richardson, and can do so on any evening, 
except Saturday, from half-past G until 0 o’clock. 

Morning classes will be formed to attend on two days in the week, as 
soon as a sufficient number of applicants have signified their desire to 
enter such classes. All persons wishing to join them must apply, per¬ 
sonally, to Mr. Richardson, at the hours above named, or by letter, to 
the Secretary, at Marlborough House. 


IX. Practising the various Processes of Casting and Moulding, open Casting ami 
to Male Students only.—Conducted by Signor D. Brucciani. Moulding. 

I he object in forming this class is to teach the Students of the Model¬ 
'll Classes of the Department the processes of making Waste Moulds; 

ece Moulds ; Elastic Moulds; and the uses of Plaster of Paris, of Wax, 
and of Gelatine. 

f °vi 8C K—From September to the end of November 1852, on Piece or 
Moulding; about 12 demonstrations. Fee 5$. the course, or Gd. 
each demonstration. 

oursc 2.— From December 1852 to the end of February 1853 on 
Ratine Moulding, or casting from the same ; about 12 demonstrations, 
the ('oursc, or (id. each demonstration. 

3*—From March to the middle of August 1853, on Moulding 
j ( from Nature ; about 1(> demonstrations. Fec7*.» or Gd. cacli 

^mstration. Single fee for the whole course, 12$. 


, Th, 
loth 


e ^vacation* of all the ( lasses are—six weeks at Midsummer, from 

1th of 


ill 1 Ju ly to 31st of August; one week at Christmas, from the 2 
Member; and Easter week. 
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V. 


Lectures. 


LECTURES. 

Lectures during the Session, are delivered on Science and Art. 


VI. 


Schools of 
Art. 

Metro¬ 

politan. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 

METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS, 

(Male Classes ) at Somerset House; With an Elementary Branch, at the 
Mechanics Institute, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


H»ad Master .— R. Burchett, Esq. Assistant Masters. —Messrs. R. W. 
Herman, William Den by, H. Howler, W. Wills, Walter 
H. Deverell. 


(Female Classes) 37, Gower Street. 

Superintendent .— Mrs. McIan. Assistant Teachers .— Miss Gann and 

Miss West. 


The general course of instruction, both in the Male and the Fcmals 
S hools, and in all the I>ocal Schools (modified by circumstances) com¬ 
prises -.---Geometrical Drawing and Pers|>ective :—Elementary Freehand 
Drawing, from the flat and from the round.—Drawing from Solid Geome¬ 
trical Models. Shading, from the fiat and from the round.— Figure 
Drawing, from the flat, from the round, and from the life, including 
anatomical studies and drapery.—Modelling of ornament; and of the 
figure as applied to ornament. Painting in water colour, tempera, fresco, 
oil, and encaustic, from examples of ornamental art, and from Nature, 
landscape, animals, foliage, flowers, fruit, &c.—Exercises in composition* 
and original designs, for decoration and manufactures.—lectures on the 
history, principles, and practice of Ornamental Art. 

An exceptional course for general education is est ablished for the use 
of those who desire to jm^hhcss some j>ower of correctly representing objects 
without following the study of art professionally. The studies COfflp^ 
king from natural and other objects in pmril, chalk, or 'T 1,1 ’ 
painting in oil or water colours from examples; painting in oil or watc 
colours from nature, as flowers, compositions of still life, &c. &c. . 

'Hie students luive the privilege of copying paintings from the h°. va 
Gallerj' at Hampton Court, &c.; and sjH-eimens of plants and flowers iro 
the Royal Gardens, at Kow; the managers of the Royal Botanical a** 
Zoological Soc ieties grant free admission to students in the advance 
classes, to sketch in their gardens. , 

S< HOI. \ it-m i*v To * liable rnmprtmt students to have the hew 
a continued course of instruction, and to acquire a knowledge of the P 

. as well a* skill in the practu I <>| ( >: namental Art, several scholar® Jr 
are established, varying from It)/. t.» .U>/ per annum, renewable vein 
public competition a> ^ 

Admission. Printed forms of » puli'at ion for admission, and co | l. , *fy |e> 
the prospectus, may Ik* obtained af Marlborough House, Somerset () 
and .'<7. (Jower Street. 
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As ^ respects the Male Classes. — Students may enter the elementary Schools of 
school without possessing any qualification in drawing or modelling, hut Art ' 
they must be prepared to show themselves acquainted with reading, 
writing and the four first rules of arithmetic, and they must also have a 
knowledge of, at least, the definitions of practical geometry. As respects 
Me female Classes, students before entering the elementary school must 
be able to draw the copies of the letters AOS, which may be obtained at 
the school, and they must also have a knowledge of the names of certain 
geometrical forms which arc contained in a text book of definitions to be 
purchased of Messrs Chapman and Hull, 193 Piccadilly, or at the school, 
and no student will be admitted without examination upon such book 
Every student desirous of entering the upper school must make drawings 
from the most advanced examples in the elementary school, must have a 
full knowledge of practical geometry and elementary perspective, and an 
elementary knowledge of the laws of colour; a text book of the laws of 
colour may purchased of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, or at the school, on 
'pw ever 3 a pphcant for admission to the upper school will be examined. 

I he rooms at Somerset Mouse will accommodate about 400 students, of 
whom the class for elementary drawing comprises about 150, who are ad¬ 
mitted on probation, and are transferred to the advanced classes, as they 
give evidence of the requisite proficiency. The house at Gower Street for 
the female classes will accommodate about 150 students. 


Fp s for the Male Classes.— General Course, Entrance Fee, Four 
shillings. Morning Classes , Four shillings a month, Nine shillings for 
three months, Twelve shillings for six months; Evening Classes , Two 
shillings a month. Exceptional Course, for advanced studies, Morning 
( lass , Four guineas a year, or Thirty shillings a quarter. 

1'KKs for the I* km ale Classes. —General Course, Entrance Fee to 
Elementary Class, Four shillings; to advanced and Exceptional Class, 
i-?r sellings* Elementary ('lasses, Three shillings a month, Seven 
shil.mgs for three months, and Ten shillings for six months. Advanced 
lasses, lour shillings a month, Nine shillings for three months, Twelve 
shillings for six months ; Course for the Figure and Artistic Anatomy, Four 
WF" tt W or Thirty shillings a quarter; Exceptional Class, Fifty 
shillings a Quarter, or Eight pounds a year. 

flu* fees for attendance, as respects students already admitted into the 
school, must be paid in advance to the clerk, before the expiration of the 
lour first days in the month ; a receint will be given by the clerk, which 
the student must be prepared to produce in the school when required. 

» tudents who do not pay their fees before the expiration of the first four 
(lavs, or produce a certificate accounting for their absence, will be considered 
o have left the school, and if they desire to re-enter it, must make 
application in the usual form, pav the entrance fee, and wait their turn 
or admission in case the school should be full. 


Hours or Attendance for tiif. Male Classes. — Morning: 
^ ementary class, from 10 to 1. Advanced classes, from 10 to 3. Evening : 
'll the classes from half-past 6 to 9. 

Hours or Attendance for the Female Classes. — Morning: 
* cmentary class, half-just 10 to half-past 1. Advanced classes, 2 to 5. 
Th*?! ° n ^°ndavs and Wednesdays. 6 to 8. 
of *f attendance of each student is registered ; and any irregularity 

? bmdance is required to be explained, to ensure the continuance of his 
P kcr name upon the books. 

th) | A - C £ t,on ®* —Saturday in every week ; six weeks at Midsummer, from 
of Ju, r Hie 31st of August; one week at Christmas, from the 

December; and Eaatcr week. 


I 2 
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Local 
School* of 
Art. 


LOCAL SCHOOLS OF ART RECEIVING PARLIA¬ 
MENTARY GRANTS IN AID, 

supported by a Parliamentary grant equivalent to the amount raised in 
the locality:: subject to the Local Committee in respect of general 
management and to the Department in respect of education. 


Schools of Art (heretofore called Schools of Design) have been 
established, and are in operation in the following places:— 


School. 


• | 

Amount 
of Parlia¬ 
ment ary 
Grant 
in aid of 
Inst ruction. 

Secretary. 

Head Master. 

Belfast 


£ 

600 

Samuel Vance 

C. L. Nursey. 

Birmingham 


600 

C. H. Jaggcr 

George Wallis. 

Cork - 


500 

T. S. Dunscombe 

It. It. Scanlan. 

Coventry 


200 

Luke Dresser 

F. It. Fussell. 

Dublin - 


500 

George Connor 

H. M*Manus. 

Glasgow 


600 

James Ritchie 

C. H. Wilson. 

Leeds 


200 

W. H. Traicc - 

Thomas Gaunt 

Limerick 


150 

R. Anglim 

I). W. K .iihlnrli. 

Macclesfield 


300 

Thomas Kelly 

George Stewart. 

Manchester 


600 

Richard Aspden - - 1 

J. A. Hainmersley. 

Newcastle 


150 

Thomas Burnet - 

W. B. Scott 

Norwich 


150 

Isaac Williams 

John Heaviside. 

Nottingham 


450 

W. Enfield 

1 Thomas Clark. 

Paisley - 


400 

Messrs. Martin and Hodge 

William Stewart 

Potteries 


600 

John Shirley 

1 Silas Rice. 

Sheffield 


600 

B. Wightman 

: Y. Mitchell. 

Spitaificlds 


450 

Arthur Dear 


Stourbridge 


150 

C. W. Gibson 

A. M*Callum. 

Worcester 


150 

Henry Aldrich - 

J. Ivyd. 

York 


150 

J. 15. Atkinson 

Thomas Cotchett 


Scholarships. —Several scholarships, conferring the privilege of free 
attendance at all the classes and lectures, use of the Museum, &e. arc 
awarded to students. 


Local Self-Supporting Schools have been established at the fol¬ 
lowing places ; 


School. 


Secretary. 


Metropolis : 

8t. Thomas Charter House Rev. W. Rogers 
Finsbury , 3, William Street, W. Do la Roe 
Wilmington Square. 


Aberd<*cn 

Birkenhead 

Hurslcm 

Chester 

Durham 

Dudley 

Hmrford - 

Swansea 

Waterford 


- A. Yeats 

- Iter. Dr. Bay lee 

- Joseph Mayer 

- ltev. A. Bigg 

- ltev. T. C. Durham 

- ft v. w. a Wilkinson 

• J. F. (). Fowler 

- B. Griffith 

. J. A. Blake 


Master. 


J. C. Lanchenick. 
C. P. Slocombe. 

P. Cleland. 

C. Wilson. 

W. J. Muckley. 

K. A. Davidson. 

George Newton, 
l: 11 ( ■, hrane. 

J. S. Clifton. 

It. J. Hamerton. 
J. D. Croome. 


VU 
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VII. 


ANNUAL 


EXHIBITIONS 


Exhibitions. 


of the works of the students of all the Schools take place in the rooms 
ot Marlborough House until other accommodation is provided. Medals 
are awarded to students exhibiting the most meritorious works The 
Examiners are SirC. L. F.astlake, P.R.A., and O. Maclise, Esq., R.A. 

Nvith R. Redgrave, Lsq., R.A., the Art Superintendent. 

liih Special Prize Lists Prize List, 

can be obtained of the Secretary, and at Somerset House. 


VIII. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES, OR SCHOOLS FOR 
DRAWING AND MODELLING. 


Elementary 

Drawing. 


Teachers Training Master.—/. C. Robinson , Esq., Marlborough House. 

1 he Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade having had 
under their consideration the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
ot Commons on the School of Design, in which the Committee recom¬ 
mend the important object of widely diffusing sound elementary instruc¬ 
tion throughout the country,” hereby give notice, that they arc willing to 
assist, so far as the means at their disposal permit, in establishing classes 
lor acquiring elementary instruction in Art, in connexion with existing 
public schools and institutions in various localities, with a view of diffusing 
a knowledge of Art among all classes of the public, whether artisans, 
manufacturers, or consumers, and of preparing students for entering the 
•Schools of Art, heretofore known as Schools of Design. 

Schools of Art already exist in the Metropolis: one for males at 
• omerset House, with an elementary branch at Westminster; one for 
etnales at .17, Gower Street, Bedford Square; and one mixed school at 
Nutalfields; as well as mixed schools throughout the kingdom, at Belfast, 
lurminghain, Cork, Coventry, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Limerick, Mac¬ 
clesfield, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, the Potteries, 
Paisley, Sheffield, Stourbridge, Worcester, and York. 

1 owards aiding the establishment of classes, or schools for acquiring 
elementary instruction in art, in the advantages of which it is desirable 
that all classes of the community should have the opportunity of sharing, 
ln )’ Lords are willing— 

To appoint a comj>ctent master, and to guarantee the payment to 
him of a certain income for a limited period, in ease the fees to Ihj 
derived from the instruction of the scholars should not suffice to 
r P»y the master’s salary. 

lo assist in furnishing samples of suitable drawing copies, models, 
r coloured examples, and books, at half the prime cost of them, 
o. To afford samples of drawing materials, such as black boards, 
drawing-lMiarus, paper, slates, ( balk, pencils, &c.; and to give such 
information as will enable the managers and scholars to obtain 
those materials in the readiest way. 




On the following conditions :— 

lliat a Committee of Management lie formed, either by corporate or 
parochial authorities, or persons engaged in schools of any descrip¬ 
tion, or by persons interested in the object, or that a responsible 
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person come forward who must engage to give effect to the follow¬ 
ing regulations 

(a) To give the names of not fewer than three public schools 

for boys and girls in the locality willing to receive at least 
one lesson per week in drawing. Either the children of the 
schools must pay at the rate of 1 d. each per week, or the 
managers of the school must pay a sum of 51. at least a year 
towards the expenses. 

(b) If a distinct school for drawing is required, than the Com¬ 

mittee are to provide, keep clean, warm, and light a suitable 
room, at their own liability; and to give the names of not 
less than twenty male or female scholars who will attend the 
school, if opened, for a period of not less than three months, 
at a payment of not less than Gd. per week each scholar. 

2. That such Committee shall be prepared to collect, and account for, 

the fees paid by the several schools and from the students in the 
separate schools; conduct and manage the school; provide for stated 
and periodical visits of inspection by members of the Committee; 
be responsible for the attendance of the master; contribute at least 
half of the fees received towards his salary; dismiss him for incom¬ 
petency or misconduct, reporting the same to this Department; 
engage to follow the course of instruction prescribed, and make an 
annual report on the proceedings of the school, on or before the 
31st of October. 

3. The hours of attendance and the amount of fees to be paid by the 

' Scholars,to be reguluted by the Committee and the Inspectors of 

the Department, according to local circumstances. 

Communications respecting the establishment of such classes and schools, 
marked on the address “ Elementary Instruction in Art/* to be addressed 
To the Secretaries of the 

Department of Science and Art, 

Marlborough Mouse, Pall Mall, I/mdon. 


Form of R» - 
[ui.-ition for application 

... L’l.... » 1 . .. 


an Klemen 
Ury Draw 

inv School, 


The following requisition (of which a printed copy may be obtained by 
to the Secretaries of the Department of fccicnce and Art, Marl- 


e Secretaries of the Department of Science and Art, Marl¬ 


borough House, London) must Ihj filled up. If the printed form is not 
used, then the requisition should be written out on foolscap paper. 

Requisition for establishing Classes for acquiring of Knowledge in Form 
and Colour in the Public Schools, or for the Establishment of a 
School of Elementary Art («.< the case may be) at 

To the Secretaries of the Department of Science and Art. 

We, the undersigned lmembers of the corporation of 

, or of the vestry of , or connected 

with the school of or otherwise , a* 

the case may be J, being desirous of having Elementary Instruction in 
Form and Colour given in the Public Schools at 

and of establishing a separate school for that purpose at [as the case may 
be] 

in connexion with the Department of Science and Art, hereby reouest you 
to move the Ixmls of the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade to 
nominate a master for the purpose, and to assist in providing example®’ 
copies, &c. necessary for the use of such classes and school, for which wc 
are willing to pay naif the prime cost.* And in consideration of such 


• The prime cost to the Department of a fall series of examples I s tj j 
at jilxMit 15/. 14 s. for each separate pubi c school, and 66/. for the central schoo* 
'The Department is prepared to famish the examples at half these amount 
vis , 7/. I Is. for each public school, and 33l. for the distinct school 
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assistance, we hereby undertake to form ourselves into a Committee of 
Management, to see that instruction is given to all tfre scholars in each 
public school, and to provide, keep clean, warm, and light a suitable 
room, at our own liability, for the separate school; to keep the examples 
tor the use of the school, and to preserve the same to the best of our 
ability; to collect and account for the fees according to such rates as may 
be agreed upon'between ourselves and the Inspectors of the Department 
of Science and Art, it being understood that in no case is the fee to be at 
a less rate than f>d. a week for each scholar attending the separate school; 
to apply the whole of the fees paid by the public schools and at least half 
of the fees of the separate school in paying the salary of the master; to 
conduct and manage the separate school; to visit and inspect it at proper 
intervals ; to be responsible for the proper attendance of the master, and 
to dismiss him for incompetency or misconduct, reporting such dismissal 
to the Department; to see that the course of instruction prescribed is 
pronerly followed; and to make an Annual Report on the proceedings 
of the school on or before .‘list October. 

And herewith we append the namfs of 


3.— 

being Public Schools in 

and also the names of twenty persons who arc willing to attend the sepa¬ 
rate school, if established, for a period of not less than three months. 

[Here follow the signatures and addresses of the requisitionists.] 

[ (lien follow the names and occupations of the persons who propose to 
attend the separate school.*] 


No. 9.— Information to be furnished by the Locality. Prooftof the 

lo enable the Board of 'Prude to consider, with reference to claims ncfgftbour^ 
hom other places, the application dated the day of hood to par- 

v !’ ,) * n for assistance in forming an Elementary Drawing [ho^\dn* 

‘ cnool and classes, it is necessary that replies to the following inquiries School 
,0 re turned to the Secretaries of this Department. 

I* What Public Schools, for either sex, already exist in 
*nich make any charge whatever for instruction? (Underline those Schools 
here drawing of any kind is taught) 

2 * S | aU> of every School in the Managers of which 

, °. be willing to accept the advantage of instruction fYoni a Drawing Master 
* l I'pointed by the Board of Trade, who should give in that School an hour’s 
jRson publicly, at least once a week, to all the Scholars ; for which instruction 
« Scholars would be willing to pay at least at the rate of Id. per week, or the 
{ * na £ crs w ould be willing to pay to such Master a supi of at least 5/. a year. 

© ; Are the Committee of Management of the proposed Drawing School of 
Ktud° n 1,lat llu -' V wouI( l be able to form a class for teaching Drawing to 
°° cu PyiQg a higher position in society than artizans ; and who would 
pa > at least 2*. a week? 

0 jj.^ n * 1 be Committee of Management of opinion that they would be able to 
of nr*! 8U . **yof I L and upwards & year, who might’have the privilege 

for tl a* - ^tudenti to the propos'd School to pay a lower fee than 6</. a week 
(’lass, and a lower fee than 2s. for the General Class? 
of h t ? U * < 1 (be Comm it t*^* of Management, after duly encouraging the teaching 
every St ^ ^ Aments drawing in the local Public Schools, be willing that 
School K Cn t IID( * er *6 years of agt», before admittance to the proposed Drawing 
air ;*bouid be required to possess the ability to draw the letters A 0 S * u 
. 1 the hiighl of t 

I',,. 

'ccadUljr. Undon. 
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Official ar- No. 27.— Official Arrangements for Elementary Schools. 

forStTbhsh- The requisition for elementary classes and instruction at 
ing local being under the favourable consideration of the Board of Trade, the 
Schools. requisitionists are requested to supply information on the following points 
of inquiry. 

1. The names and addresses of the Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretary 
of the proposed Committee. 

2. The name of the party with whom correspondence from this Depart¬ 
ment is to be carried on. 

3. The name of the street in which the proposed school is to be 
situated. 

4. A ground plan of the room or rooms proposed to be used for the 
school, and a statement of the arrangements proposed for lighting by day 
and night, ventilation, &c., should be forwarded. ('Hie Art Superinten¬ 
dent will send advice on this subject, if the information supplied is not 
sufficient.) 

5. Whether the school be already provided w f ith suitable desks and 
drawing boards? if not, it is recommended that those described in the 
accompanying pamphlet, pages 21 and 22, be ordered by the I>ocal Com¬ 
mittee. ff so ordered, w'hen are they likely to be ready ? 

6. Arc the Committee prepared to order the collections 1, 2, and 3, 
named at pages 23 and 24 ? 

/. When can the school be opened ? 

8. Do the Committee agree to pay the master the whole of the fees of 
the public schools, and half the fees of the distinct school, and concur in 
the conditions of the accompanying form of appointment of the master? 


Arrange*- 
hum it* for 
room*. 


No. 29.— Memorandum respecting the choice of Rooms for a Drawing 

School. 

1. It must be ascertained what number of students are likely to attend, 
or it must he decided whether any limit is to be set to the numbers. 

2. Whether the greater number of pupils are likely to be evening or 
afternoon scholars, i. e., whether the school is to be opened in the afternoon 
or evening, or both. 

3. The size of the apartment will depend on the nuinlnr of students 
which it is proposed to accommodate. (ienerally speaking, it will be 
necessary to allow to each student a space of two and a half feet square, 
and hence, by marking off on the Hoor the space which, consistently with 
the direction of the light and other considerations, may lie occupied by 
benches, it will not be difficult to ascertain the suitableness of a room for 
the accommodation of the proposed niunlier of scholars, so far as space is 
concerned. 

4. If the school is to lie opened only during the evening, and conse¬ 

quently for the greater part of the year to he lighted by lamps or gas, one 
of the chief difficulties in the choice of a room, namely, the quality and 

direction of the daylight, will he in a great measure avoided, lfit ^ 

to be a day school, the following rules respecting the light must be 
attended to 

a. 'ihc a»|>ect should, if possible, l>e northerly or easterly. 
h. 'Hie window s should reach at least at twelve feet above the floor» 
and in all cases side windows arc preferable to skylights. 

c. If skylights are unavoidable, the glass should he ground or 
otherwise rendered partially opaque, to prevent the passage of the 

direct rays of the sun. 'Hie same precaution must he taken if a r 00 * 1 2 3 4 * * * * * * 11 

has side windows looking towards the south or west. 
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of the It r(im! SirablC **"* pro I ,er P rovision be madp for the good ventilation 

6 It is desirable that the walls of the room should be one colour-an 
olive green of rather a neutral tint is preferable. 

7. A large press should be provided to hold the drawing copies &c 


No. 21. Form of the Appointment of a Master. 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 

annmiSdS Honourable the I^rds of the Committee of Privy Council 
I’CTons hC COnSHlcrat,on of 811 matters relatin g to '1'rade and Foreign 

of rfii of . affor ! li "g temporary aid in promoting the establishment 
ot a drawing school, and drawing classes in mv Lo rds 

t0 T ds the ' nCOme of the ln «terof the proposed 
ceS dun ®K.‘ b « fiwt ye« of its existence, at the rate of £ a year, 

(Id nnf r- ' f J® ma f tcr 8 sbarp °t the fees to be received for instruction 
do not, when added to the sum of £ make his whole receipts £ for 

inemn? i n n , '° rt,s "l 11 ** P re pwed to make up the deficiency so that his 
mcomt shall amount to £ for the first year. After the expiration of the 
■Mt year, whether any allowance is to be afforded in aid of the master’s 
me me must denend upon the position of the school, and future arrange¬ 
ments with the Ixical Committee. 

5 ra ? ting , * his assistance, it must be understood that the master 
( . ,n v iron* the examples and copies recognized by the Depart- 
ii p cience and Art, and according to the course recommended, 

com \ em L eavour to rendcr the school useful to all classes of the 
thpf^TiT* . must give instruction in drawing in any schools which 
t, t ommittee may select, besides the central drawing school. He is 

their lI * nms<d f subject to the authority of the LocalCommittee, and 
mnnfk CtF: , , continuance of his engagement after the first six 

unr iJ*! In ! lst . dc Pf nd u P on the pleasure of the Ix>eal Committee. It is 
the o , , { r tIlc ma5ter is to be entitled to the whole of the fees of 

of . 8C be teaches, nnd half the fees received from the students 
distinct school, in addition to the salary of , 
tn ,n .V I^orda are pleased to appoint 

lm w- cc °/ In,wt ^ of the drawing school at and 

( utle * an( l salan’ arc to commence on the day of 

—-— Secretary of the Department of Science and Art. 


Form of ap¬ 
pointment 
for Masters. 


Ilic Duties of the Masters, with a List of the Articles and Requisites 
Examples requisite for leaching. for teaching 

I First Elementary Instruction. Drawing. 

c oinm<m CI - tarj bistruction in art may 1 h? divided into two grades. The 
ln? »truoti Cln ^ OI | l ,ri ! nar y classes arc established with the view to give 
life and h ( niwin K "bnnly ns a language useful in eveiy relation of 
than to » Ve rt ‘ ferc ‘ nce rather to a jx>wcr of expressing form by lines 
s aine tit an V ,rnnmcntft l or other s|K*cial direction of the studies. At the 
to lay » C,> i C cxam pb' s llsed nnd *bc instruction given are of a character 
8( ‘hools ri ?* b M,, idtttion for the studies of distinct elementary drawing 
" IU .V have IV.JT, ! h ° , te * chin «’ 8l . tbm 'K h still of an elemental 1 }' character, 
meat JScl ^ ^ ndcn< 7 to qualify tnc student for entering the Govern- 

b^eafter l) K f ^ or an ^ tciiooli of the same kind which may 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Tendency of 
these classes 
to provide 
Students 
qualified to 
enter the 
Government 
Schools of 
Practical 
Art. 


Qualifications and Duties of Masters. 

Masters appointed to elementary drawing classes are expected to be 
acquainted with the works used in the Department on geometry and 
perspective; they must have passed successfully through the four first 
stages of the instruction given in the Schools of Practical Art, as well 
as a class for free-hand drawing of the solid forms used in the elemen¬ 
tary schools; they must be acquainted with the simple laws of colour as 
embodied in the diagram of colour. Every distinct elementary drawing 
school should be the centre for instruction in drawing given to other 
schools for general education in the neighbourhood. The masters are 
required to give instruction at stated times, particularly in the evening, 
in the rooms of the central school to which they are appointed, and to 
attend at least once a week at each of the schools subscribing in the locality, 
as contemplated in the paper of questions. (See p. 17.) 

Distinct Elementary Drawing Schools. 

Beyond instruction in form—as a language useful to all in the daily 
business of life—which is given in the first elementary classes, the masters 
in distinct elementary schools are required to direct the studies of the 
students as they advance in power, with a view to their entering the 
Government Schools of Art, established to improve the taste of the public 
generally, and to impart to the artizan or mechanic such an appreciation 
of what is really beautiful in design in the manufactures on w'hich he 
may be employed as shall enable him sucessfully to execute the works of 
the designer. 

Qualifications and Duties of Teachers. 

Masters appointed to conduct distinct elementary schools are required 
to possess a certificate of having passed successfully through a course of 
geometery and persjiective, through the six first stages and stages 10 and 
12 of the Government Schools of Art, and a drawing class for free-hand 
and colouring the solid forms supplied to elementary schools, and of 
possessing a knowledge of the simple law s of colour. 

Furniture and Articles requisite , which must be procured at the Cost of the 

locality. 

'Hie central school of a town or district, as well as the subscribing 
schools in connexion with it, will require to be furnished with— 

Suitable desks and drawing boards. If they have to be provided, 
then they should be of the character recommended in the accom¬ 
panying plans and section. 

Description of Drawing Desk. 

Fig. 1. Front view. Fig. 2. Section endways. 

aa, Fig. 1. a, Fig. 2. A wooden rail screwed to iron uprights cc to 
hold the examples. . 

no, | inch rod passing through eyes in the f inch iron uprights ccc to 
supj>ort the examples. ' . 

ccc, | inch iron uprights screwed to the desk at 1, and punched at t 
upper end to receive the iron rod n. , 

i id, hollow space to hold the students pencils, knives, &c.; kk woo( e 
rail to stiffen the uprights rrr. 

co p Fig. 1, short fillets, as shown at o, Fig. 2, placed opjmsite eac 
student, to retain the Imard or example more upright, if necessary 
H, Fig. 2, a fillet running all along the desk to prevent jiencils or crajo 
rolling off. ny 

The fittings a h r, specially adapted to drawing, can lie attached w ; 
w riting desk at a very moderate rate. 
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Notice. 

tw arM | . dealers “* invited t0 state th « lowest price at which 

!!lt£ ^ ,ll3 P ose< * tosopply fittings required for the schools together 

All snph’inf 0 '' 111 !" 48 th ?, y . may 8u ^ e8t u Pon the models here alluded to 

of the mana± rm f 0n ^ "* irtered - ™d win be open to the inspection 

of the managers of any school upon application at this office The terms 

however, must in all cases be a matter of private arrangement between the 
Stointerfcre' nanaKer8 ° f school ’ in which this department has no 

Desks may be had of Mr. Ford, .12, Great Carter Une Doctors’ Com 
r 3 ’ hM de P 0 ?‘ ted samples at Marlborough House.’ 

fieSrfr of MrT b * f h v °f, W - Smit h. 20, Tenter Street, Little Moor- 
nelds, or of Mr. forrest, Nevills Court, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 









































































PROSPECTUS. 


PROJECTING BURNER. 



GAS BURNERS AND 
SHADES, 

Both pendant and projecting 
from the wall, recommended 
for the use of schools in con¬ 
nexion with the Department 
of Art. Supplied by Mr, 
Forrest, Neville Court, Fetter 
Lane, Fleet Street, London; 
to whom all applications 
should be made, and not 
through the Department 



Two lights with burners 
such as ore shown in the 
woodcuts, are, if properly 
disposed, sufficient for an 
apartment of 20 ft. by 30 ft. 





Ml 


rsxDA.\r burner. 














































PROSPECTUS. 


Terms Of No. 30-— List of the Examples, &c., for teaching the Elements of 
Sampl^ Form and Colour, which may be obtained from the Department 

by National and other Public Schools at half the prime cost. 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade having had 
under their consideration several applications from the managers and 
masters of National and other Public Schools for grants to be made to 
them of Drawing Copies, and examples used by the Department in teach¬ 
ing Elementary Drawing, &c., think it necessary to adopt some general 
principle which shall regulate the decisions of the Board in reference to 
such applications. 

My Lords already have fully recognized the great importance of Ele¬ 
mentary Drawing to all classes of the community, in all relations of life, 
and have expressed their opinion that the first step to be taken to ele\ ate 
public taste in the appreciation of correctness of form, is to cause Drawing 
to become a part of National Education. Their Lordships are therefore 
desirous that the Department should assist, as far as possible, in promot¬ 
ing the distribution of the means of accomplishing this object; but as the 
indiscriminate gift of examples to all applicants might lead to abuse, it 
is necessair to require some guarantee that the examples will be duly 
appreciated, which the mere request to have them does not imply. 

The principle which governs the whole proceedings of the Department 
in all its branches, is to afford partial aid ; and to encourage, but not 
supersede, public exertions in promoting Education in Art. 1 bus tn 
means of study in the Museum of Ornamental Manufactures are affordea, 
lectures are given, and students are enabled to obtain the best instruc 10 
in all the schools bv payment of low fees in aid of the expenses ; and my 
Ixmls consider that the same principle should be observed in the distribu¬ 
tion of examples. They have therefore resolved that the Department sna 
have the power to assist schools with Samples of Copies, Models, a 
examples for teaching Drawing, upon the condition that the apph< ^ 
are willing to pay half the prime cost of them.* By this means, w 1C 1 
school is willing to subscribe ,£T, the Department will furnish specnn 
of the value of £2 , and so on, as far as the Parliamentary grant 
permit. 

A list of the sjjeciinens of Drawing Copies, Models, Casts, and N a c 
rials, which the Department will be prepared to furflHl OH "tfunnse 
inav be obtained at the Office* of the Department, Marlborough H ’ 
London. It should lie distinctly understood, that the privilege 0 l 
chasing these specimens can be obtained only by Public and no 
Schools, and not by individuals. 


Particular attention it requested to the following Regulations: ^ 

1. A sample only of each article or series can he obtained 
Department at the prices named. Further supplies of the same ^ 
lie procured of the respective producers, or of Messrs. Chap® 

Hall. ^ tjonS( 

2. Private Schools , or Individuals , wishing to jiossess these Coll* 

can obtain them, or any part of them, upon application to the r( j Ljon- 
producers, or to Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 

Schools are allowed a discount on the retail prices named in the * 

3. Payments must be made in advance to the IVnartment. 
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,1:J lt t , he articl “ Me not fetched away, they will be packed at an 
additional cost, and sent at the risk of the purchaser. 


5. As efforts are constantly made by the Department to cheapen the 
cost of the Materials and Examples, it should be understood that the 
prices in future lists will most likely vary from those now given. 


6. It is desirable that every Public School should possess all the 
following Examples, &c. if they can be afforded. If this be not possible, 
then lt is recommended that they be procured in series, as marked, A. B. 

iA) ^ ^'°^ ect * on Statues, &c. may be procured for about 


Henry Cole, 

Lyon Playfair, 

Joint Secretaries. 


All Communications are to be addressed to the— 

Secretaries of the Department of Science and Art , 
Marlborough House , Pall Mall , 
London. 
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Sample of Materials suitable for Use in Schools. 
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II.—Copies for Outline Drawing. 




































III .—Elementary Works for teaching Colour. 


PROSPECTUS. 

























































Coloured Examples. 


PROSPECTUS. 
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VII .—Miscellaneous Solid Forms. 


PROSPECTUS. 
























































VII .—Miscellaneous Solid Forms (continued) 





































































PROSPECTUS. 


The following are recommended as a collection useful for beginning in paro¬ 
chial schools :— 

Wooden compasses, la. 3 d. —White chalk (dozen boxes), Is.—Slip and two 
set squares. Is.—T square, 10c/.—Letters A. O. S., Is. 6 d. —Twelve out¬ 
lines, 3s.—Twelve on canvas, 2s.—Box of models, 10s. Total, 1/. Os. 6 d. 


Cost to public schools of series, A. 4/. 7s. 2 d. B. 4/. 11s. 2d. C. 21. 7s. 5 \d. 

D. 8s. 8 d. 

Or in sections, I. 15s. 6 d. II. 4/. 17s. Ad. III. 3s. Ad. IV. 10s. A^d. V. 8s. 8 d. 
VL 3/. 9s. Cd. VIL 2 L 3s. 5 d. VILL 2s. 7*d.—Total, 12/. 10s. 9 d. 


The following Publications, not issued under the authority of the Department, 
will be found useful in schools. They may be obtained from Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, or any bookseller:— 

| Price at which 
the Department 
supply a copy to 
public i 


1. Diagrams and Instructions to be used in teaching s. d. 

elementary linear drawing, by the Rev. C. Richson, 

M.A. Four parts, each lid. - - published at l 0 

2. Introductory Drawing Copies. Rev: C. Richson, M.A. 

Three parts, each 3d. London: Darton and Co., 

Hoi born Hill - - - • - 0 9 


: schools. 

w3im 


0 41 


0 3j 


3. Lineal I>rawing Copies for the earliest instruction, 

comprising upwards of 200 subjects, on 24 sheets, 
mounted on thick pasteboard, in a portfolio - 5 6 

4. Easy Drawing Copies for Beginners. I>ondon: Printed 

for Taylor and Walton, 28, Upper Gower St. 1850 - 6 6 

[These works will be found especially useful in the 
poorest classes of schools, on account of their cheap¬ 
ness and simplicity.] 

5. Rudimentary Art, instruction for artizans and others, 

and for schools, prepared at the request of the 8ociety 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Outline 
from outline, or from the flat, by John Bell, sculptor. 
London: Published by David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 

1852 - - - - - 3 0 


2 1 
2 54 


i u 


6. Directions for introducing the first steps of elementary 

drawing in schools and among workmen. Prepared 
and published at the request of the Council of the 
Society of Arts. Loudon. Chapman and Hall, 193, 
Piccadilly. 1852 - - - 4 6 

[This work is particularly addressed to teachers 
and managers of schools.] 

7. Elements of Practical Geometry for schools and work¬ 

men. In paper cover. Iy>ndon: Groombridgc and 
Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 1852 - - - 1 0 


1 9 


0 44 


[Useful to every student beginning descriptive 
geometry.) 

8. Course of Drawing for primary schools, bv Mr. John 

Brown, teacher of drawing in the Spitalfields School 
of Design, and in the Training Institution of the 
Congregational Board of Education. Elementary 
Free-hand Drawing. Part 1. London: Ward and 
Co, 27, Paternoster Row • . . . 6 

9. Cassell's Edition of Euclid. Boards. London: John 

Cassell, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill • • 1 

* Clodi „ . i 


10. Byrne’s Endid. The first six books, with coloured 
diagrams and symbol*. Pickering. A to *21 

{The colours supersede the use of letters si 
symbols, and demonstrate the flirts visibly.] 


0 

0 

6 

0 


2 3 

0 44 

0 7 

8 0 
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J Price at which 
the Department 
supply a copy to 

11. Text Book of Geometrical Drawing, for the use of s. d. ^ s. t /.°°^ 
mechanics and schools, with illustrations for draw¬ 
ing plans, sections, and elevations of buildings and 
machinery : an introduction to isometrical drawing, 
and an essay on linear perspective and shadows. By 
W. Minifie, Architect, Baltimore. Published by 
Trciibner and Co., 12, Paternostor Row - 5 6 

[This book contains some useful matter connected 
with descriptive geometry and perspective, not found 
combined with such subjects elsewhere, such as appli¬ 
cations of geometry to carpenters and builders work, 
plans and details of buildings, &c.; and in perspec¬ 
tive, mode of drawing objects to scale; together with 
the principles of isometrical perspective, and some 
rules for the true projection of shadows. —It It.] 


1 . The/(Mowing is the form in which die Requisition for Examples must be made. 

For the use of school, in in the county 

having scholars, ( boys and girls), who pay 
L or °f Institution, having members, paying 

each], 

I request to be furnished with the examples marked on the accompanying list, 
for which I herewith forward £ , and I undertake that the same shall 

be kept and used in the above-mentioned school or institution. 

Unless the articles are fetched away unpacked, the additional charge for 
packing and carriage, and risk of safe arrival, must in all cases be borne by the 
purchaser. 

.,. Signature of Requisitionist. 

Address 


To the Secretaries of the 

Department of Science and Art. 

2. Amount £ received dag of 1853. 

3. Ordered to be sent the dag of 1853. 

4 SKNT day of 1853. 

5 - LETTER OF ADVICE SENT dag of 

Printed forms may be had on application to the Secretaries. 


1853. 


1853. 


Notice. 

I be first step to he observed in order to obtain the appointment of a 
. ra "’J n K Master frmn the Department, is to give the names of three public 
' c uiols in the district, which arc willing to procure the necessary examples 
Caching by |>aying half the prime cost of them. lliis entails an 
ponse to the school of about 71. 17*. or leas, according to its means, 
hat sum can be afforded should be stated, and each public school 
l K . lM tt 80 l m y hwat » r >/. f° r instruction for the first year. A lesson is to 
once a witk to the r hole school , both boys and girls. If the 
will T 8Urcm ^ H interesting the scholars, it will be found that they are 
a fii ln ? or more per week extra for drawing, and by this means 

, ln<l provided to pay for the instruction. 

,n K & nC ?* necessary, is to find a room, with firing, light- 

th* ju.. )r * *'hool, where all classes may receive instruction in 

ternoon and evening, as indicated in the form of requisition. 
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A Collection of Casts for use in Drawing Schools, recommended 
by the Department, and exhibited, by permission, at Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London. They may be procured by Public Schools 
of the Department at half the prime cost. 

No. Subject, where from, and Date. 


Price of 
each Cast. 


Anatomical Statue, by Houdon - * " 

Statue of Discobolus, the original in the Vatican, the Work of 

Myron. 

Statue of Dancing Faun, the original at Florence 
Torso of Venus from the British Museum 
Bust of Clyte, from the British Museum - - “ 

Bust of Diomede, from the British Museum - 
Bust of Young Augustus, from the Capitol - - - - 

Statuette of Hercules, from Brit. Museum ( Alexandrian period) 
Statuette of Apollo, from the British Museum - -- 

Mask of Moses, by Si. Angelo (at Rome) - - ** 

Masks of two Daughters of Niobe (period of Scopas) 

Masks of two Children by Fiainingo - - - - - 

Twelve Casts of Hands, Arms, Legs, and Feet, from the Antique 
and Nature - - - - - * " 

Two Horses Legs from Nature. 

Two Greyhounds’ Legs, from Nature - 
One Lion's Head, from Nature - 
One Lioness’* Head, from Nature - 
One Goat’s Head, from Nature - - 

Three Anatomical Relicvi of Horse, Stag, and Panther,by Fraton 
Large Scroll, from the Trajan Fomin, the original in the Sala 
Borgia, Home ------ 

Large Frieze, from the Trajan Fomin - - - 

Large Pilaster, from Villa Medici, at Rome 
Large Florentine Scroll, from Villa Medici, at Rome 
Pilaster, in three Pieces from St. Maria del Popolo, at Rome 
Four Pilasters from the Tomb of Louis XII.,atSt.I)enis f near Paris 
Long Pilaster, from the door of Madeleine Church, Paris 
One other of the same, cut in piece* - 
Roman Scroll ------- 

Frieze with Panthers from Brescia - - • 

One piece of Frieze with Eagle, from the Bronze Gate, by Ghi 
berti, of the Bapti*try, Florence, teinp. 1402-24 
One piece of Frieze with Smiirrel, from the Bronze Gate, b 
Ghiberti, of the Baptistry, Florence - 
One piece of Frieze with Pomegranates from the Bronze Gati 
by Ghiberti, of the Baptistry, Florence - - 

One piece of the same, cut in piece* - - 

One Gothic Patera, from a cornice in the late St. Stephen’ 
Chapel, Westminster - - - - • 

One Gothic Patera, different, from a cornice in the late SL Ste 
phen's Chapel, Westminster - - - - 

One Gothic Finial, from Lincoln Cathedral 
One early English Capital, from the Tcinplc Church 
tine Leaf, from the Church of St. Kiisfacnc, Paris 
One Leaf, from the Temple of Jupiter 
One Griffin ----- 

Four piece* of enriched Mouldings - - - 

Two Paternr, from the Capitol - - - - 

Three different Patera? ----- 

86 & 80 Two Greek Sty la*, different - 

One Patera, from Brescia ----- 

One Slab, from the Parthenon - - • • 

One Panel, Dancing Girl with Wreath - 


3 

4 

23 

38 

6 

6 

19 


8 

60 

61 

134 

16 

123 

59 


s. d. 

6 0 


10 0 
10 0 


15 0 
5 0 


1 0 

10 0 
5 0 
10 G 
10 6 


1 0 

0 0 


10 0 
7 6 


0 15 0 
0 15 0 


15 0 
15 0 


0 5 0 


0 0 
10 0 
8 6 
10 0 


8 0 


hack Cast may be purchnsed separately; but if the vhole 
ught at one Purchase , a Discount of 6 per cent, will be altotcea Jot 


bought - : Jim _—p—■ 

D. BRUCCLANI, Formatore, 5, Little Ruaacll Street, Covent Uv< cn ' 
Similar ca*t* may abo be obtained •« lower rates at Arabrogi'a, 51* J )rur > I<4 ‘ 
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Materials for Drawing. 


The following Materials may be seen and purchased at the Incorporated 
National Society’s Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster. 


Folded Crayon paper, variety of tints 
Imperial Machine Paper - 
White Chalk - - . 

lied and IMack ditto, in reeds_ 

Coloured Chalks, in boxes containing 12 
Conte’s Crayons, Nos. 1, 2 , and 3 - 
Academy ditto, in boxes coniaining one dozen 
Charcoal - 

Common Pencils - . 

Ditto - .... 

Commercial Pencils - - 

Ditto • • . . a . 

Adair’s Designer's Pencils - 
Kowney’s Imperial Drawing Pencils, lettered - - 

Brook man and Latigdon's Drawing Pencils, do., second quality 
♦» tt first quality 

Llialk in Cedar for drawing, white, black, or red 
Prepared Chalk, w hite, for writing on Black Board, &e., in 
boxes containing one dozen - - - per box 

Ditto, in boxes containing one gross - - ditto 

Ditto, for drawing on canvas .... per gross 
Brass Chalk Holders, very strong - - each 

Black Boards, 24 inches by 30 - - • each 

36 - each 

36, plain .... each 
42, plain - - each 

48, plain - - each 

42, plain, mounted on strong stand each 
30, with grooves for letters - each 


per quire 
ditto 

- per gross 

- per dozen 

per box 

- per gross 

- each 

- per gross 

- per dozen 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


24 

30 

30 

36 

30 

42 


0 10 
1 4 


1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

5 

5 

6 
9 

16 


Materials sold by J. W. Parker, West Strand, London. 
Drawing Paper, best - - - - - per dozen 

j drawing Paper, second quality ... ditto 
p °* Materials, containing Chalk Holder, Leather and Paper Stumps, 
I repared Charcoal, Chamois leather, and twelve crayons, sorted 
°x of Crayons, sorted, black and white 

repared Charcoal for outlines - per dozen 


9 0 


0 8 
0 6 

2 6 
O 8 
0 6 


Drawing Mutetials sold by Taylor, Walton, and Maberley, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 2? Ivy I^ane, Paternoster Row. 

Drawing Book, 60 le aves, demy 4to. - 
w 24 leaves, royal 4to. - 

p. »♦ 24 leaves, demy 4to., common paper 

la ‘*» in boxes of one dozen sticks, black, white, and red 
assorted . . . . 

Portcrayons for the Chalk - - 

" ,ack Board, 18 by 24 inches - 

w 14 by 20 inches • 


each 

each 

each 

per box 
each 
each 
each 


1 6 


0 6 


0 6 

0 4 
4 0 

3 6 


L 
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SELF-SUPPORTING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF ART. 


The following Letter from the Dean of Hereford upon the establish¬ 
ment of the Local Self-Supporting School of Art at Hereford, and the 

statement of Accounts, will be found useful in illustrating the action of 

the system which the Department aims to encourage. 

My Dear SIr, Deanery, Hereford, 19 April 1853. 

Our elementary drawing school, in connexion with the Board of 
Practical Art at Marlborough House, has now been open for more than two 
months, and promises so well that I think I ought to give you some 
account of it. 

'Hie room, a very large and fit one, where the classes meet, has been 
admirably fitted up for the purpose, under the direction of the Master and 
the Committee, at an expense of between 30/. and 40/., which, with the 
models and examples we have had from your Board at half price, amounts 
to nearly /O/. Of this sum rather more than 40/. has been raised by sub¬ 
scription, the rest paid out of the class fees. 

'ITiere are two classes, one a day class, consisting of the upper classes, in 
the town and neighbourhood, meeting twice a week in the morning, for a 
lesson of two hours. In this class there are 48 pupils, paying 2$. per week. 

The other a night class, consisting of the mechanics and artizans of the 
place, meeting twice a week in the evenings also for two hours each. In 
this class there are 51 pupils, paying (\d. per week. 

'ITierc arc also four schools in which the master attends to give instruc¬ 
tion once a week, three of them being schools for the poor, pay 51. l* r 
annum. One, the Cathedral School, paying 10/. j>er annum to the master, 
who receives the whole of what the schools pay, but onlv one-half of what 
is paid by the classes, the other half W-ing paid to the Committee to meet 
the current expenses. 

Our accounts have just Wen balanced for the last two months. The 
amount of payments by the classes for that time is 47/. fo., one half w 
which, 831. M*., has Wen paid to the master. This, supposing the pay* 
ments to continue on an average what they have !>ecn, arid there is ever)' 
probability that they will do so, would give from this source, supposing the 
school to be at work 44 weeks in the year, a salary of 129/. 1 5s. ^ 

which add the schools, and this will make the master's salary 154/. 18 * ()f ■ 

I have very <iften visited the classes while at work, and have been v&y 
much struck with the great interest which they all seem to take in it. ' 
evening class of artizans and mechanics I have Wen particularly strip 
with, and I don’t know when I have seen a more interesting sight than t ^ 
class earnestly at work, with their room well lighted up, every one &PP a 
rently Wnt on deriving all the benefit he can from the instruction # vcn ' 

'ITiese school* promise to he a real blessing to the town, not only fr'/'jj 
the useful instruction they are giving, but also from the opportunity wl>^ 
it affords to those who attend the evening daises of spending their cu‘ 
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tSmizxESs™ " no "' "**■ * nd “ “" ni fr ° m • h,t 

JS™.tS hmno douH ” 

the^T^n^ US ° ff ^ r ° f P er anllura (' vhich is ^out 

the stun it will take to carry on these schools well), on condition that 

fir? 1 bel L CVe * been* a'complete 

of tW « if cann ^- but l . ook , u P° n thls experiment as a happy illustration 
educat^m PPOrtlng PnnClp * ' vhich 0l, « ht more or less to characterize all 

thol'^r i neref °, rd is Un,ler 13 > tXK) > the l ™ les 1“ it. entirely 
hri W h agr J Cl 1 lUurc T we have no manufactures whatever— 

this makes the success of these schools the more striking. One does not 
wonder at success in such a town as the neighbouring one of Worcester 
with the large porcelain manufactures; at all events, this, 1 think, will be 
soffit C ?. nc , U810n f or - vou , to ,lr “ w - t,lat when the population of a town is 

th« ff* y - to r ! t ' <|UI ? a 8cho01 of this kin< *> that the instruction 
they oBer is so useful, and so much in request, that when well directed 

lo2 ttXrS s f 1 (- ,u PI>"fting, and that they ought not to 

ok to the Board of 1 metical Art for help, beyond that of having models 
ml examples at the prices you are now allowing us to have them. 

e llave a " n,ImirHt,1 c Honorary Secretary, who tells me he has no doubt 
vnatever or the continued prosperity of these schools. The Mayor of 
eretord is ( huirman of our Committee of Management, and takes orcat 
interest in it. 

Believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

ii n , ~ Very sincerely yours, 

lenrv Cole, hsq„ C. B. (Signed) Richard Dawes. 

Department of Practical Art, 

Marlliorough House. 

nn iK-‘l! erm ‘‘ <liatc cvcnin « claM - W'ng 1*. per week, is contemplated 
°n the alternate evening with the other. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Self-supporting Elementary Drawing and Modelling Schools 
at Hereford. 


Treasurer’s Account at 12th April 1853. 


Dr. . £ s. d. 

Subscriptions in aid of outfit, re¬ 
ceived ui) to present time - 43 11 


npttons m am or omni 
eel up to present time 

£ s. d. 

19 4 0 


1st Month:— 
Torty-eight pupils at is. 

per week, four weeks- 
Fifty-one pupils at G d. 
I»er week, four weeks - 

2d Month t— 
•Forty-six pupils at is. 

per week, four weeks - 
Forty-six pupils at 6 d. 
per week, four weeks - 


5 2 0 


18 8 
4 12 


47 G 3 


£90 17 0 


Subscriptions promised (not yet 
paid) • • • 


5 8 6 


£96 5 6 


Cr. £ *• d. 

Payments made for the school by 
the Very ltcv. the Dean of He¬ 
reford, including carriage, Ac. 
of casts and examples - 
Advertising, printing. Ac. - 
Beards for College School (to bo 
repaid) - 

Use of Guildhall for Preliminary 
Meetings - • 

Williams, carpenter, alterations 
to room-desks, fittings, Ac. 

M alkins, for colouring and paint¬ 
ing room - - 

Postages and sundry small ex¬ 
penses - 

Candles for lighting room, evening 
Cleaning room and attendance • 


34 7 
G 3 

2 8 

0 10 

17 11 

G 10 


2 2 6 

1 12 11 
1 0 0 

72 5 10 


Mr. Clifton, master, Imlf-fcc* from 
scholars - 


Balance 



• Of claw* A, two pupils in arroar, deduct therefore IGs. from 47/. 6s. leaves HU. Vb-, 
half of which, viz. 23/. 5#.. paid to Mr. Clifton, the remainder will l>epaid at neitquartcr, 
There will Ik- due at Midsummer, a moiety of fees from the public schools, the whole, 
of winch goo* to the master, vix. 

£ §. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

10 00-500-500 
500-2 10 0-2 10 0 
500-2 10 0-2 10 0 
500-2 10 0-2 10 0 


Cathedral sehool 
Scudamore scIkk 1 
Blue Coat school - 
St. Peter’s (or Mr. Venn’s) 


£12 10 0 £12 10 0 


J. T. Owb* Fowler, 


it.... a ....1 Ti-irtiviircr. 


London t 

Printed bv George E. Etwi: and William Hpotti»woodk» 
Ifrintem to the Cittern'a mod Excellent Maj«*ty. 

For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
































JSoartJ of Cra&c. 

department of science and art. 


A 

CATALOGUE 

OF THE 

museum of ornamental art 

AT 

Marlborough house, pall mall. 


ARRANGED UNDER TIIE FOLLOWING GROUPS :— 


1. Furniture, p. 7. 

2. Glass, p. 13. 

3. Metal Work, p. 21. 


4. Pottery, p. 39. 

5. Various, p. 61. 

6. Woven Fabrics, p. 6.5. 


WlTH EXPLANATORY and critical remarks and appendices. 


Sixth Edition (March 185-1). 


p LONDON: 

v NTKl) NY GKOUCiE K. EYRK AND WILLIAM SrOTTISWOODK 

1‘UINTKHU TO Till Qt’Kr.ft'ft Hi*$T KXCELI KNT MWK9TY. 

FOR HER MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE. 


1834. 
Price 6 </. 


























